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A Judge Looks At Marriage 


And finds woeful 
ignorance about it 


ITH the passing years, men 
in ever-increasing numbers 
ignore or shamelessly deny the 
dignity and the sanctity of mar- 
riage. It is now obvious, even 
to the superficial observer, that 
marriage is today in an acceler- 
ated decline. The fact is indeed 
lamentable, but depressing is the 
common indifference of good 
and respectable people toward 
the situation and its consequ- 
ences, 


This attitude cannot be excus- 
ed or justified by the existence 
of millions of successful mar- 
riages and happy homes. Con- 
sider the attention we give to 
the physical and economic wel- 
fare of the home. Millions of 
dollars are spent annually to 
preserve health, to protect 
against fire and flood and to dis- 
courage and repel lawless in- 
vasion. Public and private funds 
are devoted to slum clearance 
and better housing. The recog- 
nition of the rights of the 
workingman have reached a new 
high and a family wage may not 
be too distant. However, almost 
untouched, except by religion 
which reaches less than half the 
population, are deadlier enemies 
of marriage and of the family; 
promiscuity, birth prevention, 
abortion, baseless annulment and 
easy divorce. 


‘passing through a crisis. 


Michael F. Walsh 


How many marriages these 
evils prevent or wreck each year 
may be difficult to ascertain. For 
one we do have some official sta- 
tistics. The United States De- 
partment of Commerce reports 
divorces as follows: Since 1867 
to the present time, with minor 
fluctuations, a steady increase. 
At the turn of the century in 
1901, there was one divorce for 
every 12 marriages. In 1940, 
before we entered World War 
II, there were 264,000 divorces 
in the United States, or one 
divorce for every five marriages. 
While the population increased 
72% in the intervening 39 years, 
divorces increased 333%. In 
1945 alone 502,000 marriages 
ended in divorce and conditions 
were worse in 1946. These are 
only the reported cases. There 
is no available record of the 
crack-ups that do not get to 
court. It might be conservative- 
ly estimated that there are up- 
wards of five million divorced 
couples in the United States to- 
day, five million broken homes. 


In these chaotic days, we know 
that Christian civilization is 
We 
are told we have reached the 
end of an era of history. Will 
the future be a dark age of more 
scientific death and destruction? 
A third World War is a distress- 


From The Cathedral Club Bulletin, Brooklyn, New York. 
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ing possibility. If two opposing 
powers have the atomic bomb, 
who and what will be spared? 
Realizing the situation, some 
men seek a solution through an 
accord on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of human society. Cath- 
olic, Protestant and Jewish lead- 
ers published the Declaration on 
World Peace. We _ sstill lean 
heavily on the Atlantic Charter 
and pin almost last hopes on the 
United Nations. Almost every 
nation yearns for internal and 
international peace. 


However, in our own nation, 
presently destined to be the mil- 
itary, economic and moral lead- 
er of the world, we find a break- 
down of families and a destruc- 
tion of homes that will inevitably 
lead to national disaster. In 
that we now have world leader- 
ship. Yet there does not seem 
to be any public concern about 
it. 

More serious and patriotic 
citizens must find the time to 
study a few lessons on the most 
elementary and yet most impor- 
tant kind of human society, the 
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family, domestic society. A les- 
son could be assigned to answer 
each of these questions. What 
is marriage? designed 
marriage? What are the laws 
of marriage? Who may modify 
the marriage contract? How 
permanent is the natural mar- 
riage bond? Who may dissolve 
a valid marriage? Is divorce 
an evil? What is the cure? How 
much longer are decent Ameri- 
can citizens going to tolerate 
laws, enacted to satisfy the un- 
moral minority but which seri- 
ously help to destroy and weaken 
our greatest national asset, our 
38,000,000 American homes? 

It is not the purpose of this 
brief paper to answer all these 
questions, but rather to call at- 
tention to the greatest moral 
problem facing the American 
people today. No large segment 
of our population can avoid it. 
It is hoped that many more peo- 
ple will begin to think and talk 
about it and eventually to act. 

The primary cause of mar- 
riage failures, broken hearts, 
broken homes, prevented chil- 
dren, juvenile delinquency and 
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A JUDGE LOOKS AT MARRIAGE 


the other sad results, is ignor- 
ance or disregard of the purpose 
and the high privilege of mar- 
riage. People do not respect or 
esteem what they do not know. 


The sincere inquirer as to the 
nature of marriage may rely on 
reason alone. He may, if he be- 
lieves in a Supreme Being, also 
try to ascertain what He has 
revealed to us on the subject. 
From reason alone he will learn 
two constant and universal facts. 
First, that man is by nature 
social. Second, that the family 
is the first and primary society 
which man’s nature impels him 
to form. 


Who made the plan? God 
made the plan and that fact is 
not changed because some people 
do not know it or do not believe 
it. 


Going back to reason alone, 
however, the searcher for truth 
will find that physiologically and 
psychologically man is destined 
by nature for domestic society 
which is necessary for the propa- 
gation and education of human 
kind. Revelation indicates that 
the Designer of the family 
wanted man to be a collaborator 
with Him in Creation. The 
answers of nature are confirmed 
by the supernatural. 


Now the question may be ask- 
ed: Did man make marriage? 
Is it a human institution? No, 
it is the only divine institution 
in the natural order. God 
founded the family. He made 
Man and woman complementary 
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and supplementary for His el 
pose. 


Forget the teachings of your 
religion, our friend might say. 
Is there anything else about mar- 
riage and the family which one 
may learn from reason alone? 
There is a great deal, but let us 
approach through an analogy. 
Murder is considered morally 
bad and reprehensible by the 
average American. The voice of 
his inner sanctum, conscience, 
tells him that is so. He instinc- 
tively feels it. He knows it 
without any religious teaching. 
It is one of the precepts of the 
natural law. What is the natural 
law? The natural law is man’s 
participation in God’s eternal 
law. That probably explains 
nothing in the uninformed. “The 
Eternal Law is the law of God 
as directing the whole Universe 
to its end. ***The Eternal law 
itself is prior to every other 
law *** to natural and to human 
law *** it is the ground and the 
principle of every other law.” 
(Dr. Michael J. Cronin, The 
Science of Ethics, Vol. I, p. 604.) 
“Formally considered, the Na- 


tural Law consists in dictates of ~ 


reason, through universal, prac- 
tical moral judgment, which im- 


pose obligation on the individual 


formulating them.” (Liberty— 
Its Use and Abuse—I. W. Cox, 
Ss. J... Vel. Il, p. 3.). By a 
dictate of reason man knows 
murder is morally bad. 


That same natural law sup- 
plies some basic principles for 
marriage and the family. How- 
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ever, just as some people are no 
longer conscious of the moral 
badness of some of their acts, 
i.e., dishonesty in business, cor- 
ruption in politics, so they are 
no longer aware of some of the 
natural laws of marriage. 

The natural law, before any 
church taught it, proclaimed 
that the two essentials of mar- 
riage are unity and indissolubil- 
ity. Marriage shall unite one 
man and one woman and the 
union shall be for life. The Cath- 
olic Church did not make that 
law. God made it when He plan- 
ned the family. The Catholic 
Church defends that law because 
her Founder confirmed it. 

Unity is recognized by the 
civil law which prohibits poly- 
gamy. However, from the time 
of the religious revolution, 400 
years ago, separated brethren 
aided by civil government have 
defied the natural law and have 
not only held that the marriage 
bond could be dissolved but also 
enacted laws permitting the re- 
marriage of both spouses, 
which is the worst result of di- 
vorce. Terrifying then is the 
forecast for 1965 in our country: 
One divorce for every two mar- 
riages. 

Bitterness and controversy 
will gain nothing. Divorce has 
promoted divorce. Out of the 


misery which it has caused and 
will cause, may come the light to 
people who seek happiness, 
Soviet Russia, which for a time 
tried to exceed our divorce rate, 
even with its limited official re. 
spect for marriage, learned its 
mistake. People who believe in 
divorce must learn that the base 
of marriage is love and love is 
not sex. The boy and the girl 
should be taught that nature, 
whose Author is God, placed 
mutual love in their hearts to 
attract one to the other and td 
become His partners in the 
greatest human privilege given 
to man, to bring another human 
being into existence. Then the 
young married couple will under- 
stand that the fruit of their 
marriage, born most helpless of 
all animals, is destined to a much 
higher perfection than all other 
animals. For the protection, 
support and education of the 
child and for the protection and 
care of the little mother, the 
marriage bond must be perma- 
nent and indissoluble. Then will 
they understand what fidelity 
and mutual helpfulness mean. If 
those around can learn the les 
son, they too in time may respect 
the dictate of the Author of Mar- 
riage: “What God hath joined 
together, let no man 
asunder.” 


The $64.00 Question 


Caroline, aged eight, looked up seriously from the lesson 
she was studying: “Mama,” she said, “why do they eall Saint 
Francis a Sissy anyway ?”—Delight Cronin. 


Problems Of Love 


Cure for the wrong 
kind of blindness 


BEHIND many a pretty scene, 

in whieh a bride walks with 
measured tread down the aisle 
of a church to the sound of son- 
orous music and the suppressed 
sobs of the feminine bystanders, 
there are problems that the wed- 
ding ceremony does not solve. 
And for every wedding that does 
bring to a climax another love 
story, there are love stories en- 
tangled with problems that the 
lovers themselves do not know 
how to solve. 


Some of those problems of 
love are presented here, with 
solutions drawn from experience, 
reason and faith: Let those who 
are in love as they read this, not 
heedlessly reject the solutions 
offered if their problem happens 
to be mentioned. There are two 
kinds of blindness that can go 
with “being in love.” The one 
kind is salutary and good; it is 
a deliberate and cultivated blind- 
ness to the small faults and man- 
nerisms of a lover, which would, 
if they were looked at clearly and 
tlisely and constantly, soon 
smother love and create incessant 
Irritations and differences. The 
other is a malignant blindness, 
which is permitted to close the 
eyes to more important things 
than “being in love,” to suppress 
intelligence concerning the major 
issues of life that love may in- 


From The Liguorian, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, June, 1947. 


volve, and to induce the foolish 
conviction that nothing at all 
matters except being in love. It 
is to cure this latter kind of 
blindness that light is being cast 
on certain problems of love here. 


1. Girl’s problem: 


This girl is in love with a man 
with whom she has been keeping 
company for well over two years. 
Both are in their middle twen- 
ties. They have talked in a gen- 
eral way about getting married 
at some future time, but for no 
good and adequate reason the 
man seems to be unwilling to 
come to the point of committing 
himself and setting a time for 
the marriage. In fact he never 
brings up the subject at all any 
more, but continues to take the 
girl out a couple of times a week 
and otherwise to live his own 
life without apparent thought of 
any change. What should a girl 
do if this uncertain situation 
continues to go on indefinitely? 


Answer: Many girls in this 
situation are afraid that it will 
seem brash and unwomanly of 
them to insist on bringing up the 
subject of marriage and talking 
about the future. Others fear 
that they may lose the love of 
the man if they press him for a 
decision. But love should not 
blind them to two considerations 
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that are intimately bound up 
with the problem. 


The first is the fact that these 
lingering and indefinite court- 
ships between marriageable 
young people who are much in 
love become, as times goes on, 
increasingly dangerous to the 
chasity of both. In the plan of 
divine Providence, youthful love 
is meant to lead into marriage, 
where the instinctive desires of 
love can be virtuously fulfilled. 
If the period of company-keep- 
ing is prolonged without reason, 
there is every probability that 
there will be a complete break- 
down of all principle in the form 
of habits of sin. Recognizing 
this universal truth, a girl in 
love with a man who has laid 
claim to her exclusive com- 
panionship for well over two 
years and yet does not want to 
plan for marriage, must resist 
with special fortitude every sug- 
gestion or invitation to sin that 
he may be tempted to offer. If 
she doesn’t do that, or if she 
doesn’t start doing it now even 
though she has fallen in the past, 
no other advice can be of much 
use to her. She may just as well 
face the fact that some men do 
not plan for marriage because 
they have been able to achieve 
outside of marriage that which 
should have contributed to draw- 
ing them into marriage. 


But even over and above that, 
she must put aside the fears and 
worries suggested by her love 
for him, and, in as tactful a way 
as possible, insist that the ques- 


tion of marriage be faced and 
decided. If she doesn’t do this, 
she may find after ten or twelve 
years of uncertainty that the 
man never intended to marry 
her anyway, for all that he made 
profession of ardent love. Love 
should not blind a girl to the 
fact that she has only one youth, 
one life, one heart to give in 
marriage. The virtue of femin- 
ine reserve does not deprive her 
of the right to think and speak 
of her future, and love should 
not blind her to the prudence of 
giving up a man who wants to 
monopolize her for years with- 
out marriage. 


2. Boy’s problem: 


A young man and young 
woman in their twenties have 
fallen deeply in love. The admis- 
sion of love to one another has 
brought up the subject of mar- 
riage, to which they instinctive- 
ly pledge themselves. However, 
in the course of their prepara- 
tion for marriage and as the 
natural outcome of discussions 
on the subject, the young man 
learns that the girl has a horror 
of bearing children and becom- 
ing a mother. She shows no love 
for children in their presence; 
half jokingly, but with an under- 
current of firmness, she says that 
she is not going to have any, or 
not more than one at most; and 
when the boy brings up the topic 
directly and seriously she tells 
him just as seriously that she 
would prefer not to have any 
children of her own. Can the 
young man expect love to take 
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care of this situation and go 
ahead and get married? Has 
he sufficient reason for breaking 
his engagement? 


Answer: He certainly cannot 
expect love to solve this pro- 
blem. He should consider him- 
self fortunate that the girl has 
declared herself so clearly; too 
often men do not find out till 
after marriage that the girl they 
loved doesn’t want to have any 
children, or will never consent 
to having more than one or two. 


‘So common has this become that 


both men and women should 
make a condition of their becom- 
ing engaged a perfect under- 
standing on the question of the 
desirability of children. 


To permit love to carry one 
into a marriage that a would-be 
partner has determined to keep 
childless or at least limited in 
offspring, is to court disaster for 
both body and soul. Sooner or 
later the wife will be insisting 
either on contraception or on 
complete abstinence from the 
privileges of marriage; in either 
case there will be grave trouble. 
Sometimes it is possible to 
change the mind of a girl who 
has shown herself to be thus 
fearful; especially when the fear 
has been due to ignorance or mis- 
information; but unless a change 
of heart is beyond all doubt the 
young man would be foolish to 
take a chance. Certainly he has 
good reason for breaking an en- 
gagement if he finds his fiancee 
opposed to the main purpose of 


_Marriage. 


8. Mutual problem: 


A young man and woman are 
very much in love. But the 
young man is studying for the 
medical profession and has at 
least two years to go before he 
can take up a practice and begin 
to earn a living. He is being 
supported through his education 
by his parents. Being deeply in 
love, he wants to marry at once 


and so does the girl. Should 
they do so? 
Answer: If the support of his 


mother and father is sufficient 
not only for his education but 
also for maintaining a wife and 
possible family, one might an- 
swer Yes—they may get married 
so long as they do so with full 
understanding of what marriage 
entails. But if the girl will have 
to work for a living until the 
boy finishes his studies and gets 


his degree, the answer will or- 


dinarily have to be No. Such a 
couple would usually marry with 
the determination not to have 
any children for at least two, 
perhaps even three or four years. 
That determination will either 
require that they practice con- 
traception, or will demand that 
they live as if they were not 
married at all. In the latter 
case, it would be just foolish of 
them to get married; in the 


former case it would be sinful 
and even, in a sense, sacrilegious. 
The best thing for this couple 
to do is to make a fervent prom- 
ise to one another that they 
will marry as soon as they can 
set up a home, and at the same 
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time decide on a limited sche- 
dule of seeing one another until 
that time so that the young man 
will not be hampered in pursu- 
ing his studies by the distrac- 
tions and demands of too regular 
company keeping and by the 
temptations that it would pro- 
vide. If love is permitted to 
rush this couple into marriage, 
it will almost certainly rush 
them into sin. 


4. Girl’s problem: 


This girl is in love with a boy 
who doesn’t seem to have the 
slightest bit a love for her. He 
has taken her out a few times, 
but only, apparently, out of a 
sense of duty and charity. Asa 
matter of fact, he seems much 
more interested in somebody else. 
Still the girl feels that he is 
the only boy in the world for her, 
and that life will never mean 
anything to her without him. 
What can she do (she wants to 
know) to make him fall in love 
with her? 


Answer: The best thing that 
such a girl can do is to set about 
re-fashioning her own character 
in such a way that she will not 
have foolish notions about her 
being blindly in love with a cer- 
tain indifferent boy and about 
being incapable of happiness 
without him. It is the self-will- 
ed and the self-centered who fix 
their hearts on a certain object 
and make wild statements about 
not being able to live without it. 
Those capable of such illusions 
usually turn out to be still un- 
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happy when the cherished object 
has been attained. 


No girl with true self-respect 
should ever say that a certain 
boy is absolutely necessary to her 
happiness. The reason is that 
happiness is never really made 
for human beings by other 
human beings; it comes from 
within an individual and not 
from without. Moreover experi- 
ence makes a laughing-stock out 
of the girl who insists that she 
must have a certain boy or life 
is not worth living, because it 
reveals just such persons trans- 
ferring their affections with 
fickle speed. All this is said to 
help girls feel ashamed of them- 
selves if they have been dwelling 
on the thought that there is only 
one boy for them and that he is 
cruelly indifferent. 

It can readily be admitted that 
a girl with an excellent character 
can feel a strong attraction for 
a certain man who seems indif- 
ferent to her. But his very in- 
difference will do two things to 
such a girl: it will make her 
humble (as great a good as can 
be conceived) and inspire her, 
not to criticize the man for not 
falling in love with her, but to 
examine herself for faults she 
has everlooked. And she will 
dwell on the thought of the Pro- 
vidence of God, which, by not 
gratifying the attraction she 
feels, may be sparing her from 
unknown and undreamed of trou- 
ble arid tragedy. Certainly, she 
will not brood and pine over her 
fate. 
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5. Boy’s problem: 


This boy has fallen in love 
with a girl who seems to have 
everything he likes in a girl ex- 
cept his own faith. Not only 
that, but she is obviously preju- 
diced again his religion; she 
fears and mistrusts priests and 
will consent to no suggestion that 
she open her mind to an under- 
standing of what he believes. 
She loves him and wants to ac- 
cept his offer of marriage, and 
will go through any absolutely 
necessary formula for such a 
marriage, but he is to under- 
stand that she will never think 
of changing her religion. Be- 
ing in love, she makes this sound 
like a minor difference, but it 
is evident that beneath her love 
for him there is a grim deter- 
mination never to shaken 
from her purpose. If the boy 
loves her very much, should he 
marry her? 


Answer: He probably will, as 
a result of the malignant blind- 
ness that afflicts many men in 
this situation, but it will be a 
sorry sort of married life he will 
live. The strongest and deepest 
love for a girl is not capable of 
coping with the situations that 
are sure to arise out of such a 
union. The strange truth is 
that after thousands of years of 
experience, even with sad ex- 
amples visible before their very 
eyes, men do not learn that while 
love seems to be the only impor- 
tant thing before marriage, it is 
religion that becomes the most 
important thing after marriage. 


Religion in the form of agree- 
ment on all serious moral prob- 
lems; religion in the form of 
union in the most sacred mo- 
ments of life—before the altar, 
on the knees in prayer, in faith 
and worship of the living God; 
religion in the form of a de- 
finite plan for the upbringing of 
children on which both parents 
agree and in which they can co- 
operate every day. 


It is truly a malignant blind- 
ness in love that makes a man 
who possesses the true faith 
think that love can satisfy him 
fully in marriage even though a 
limitless gulf separates him from 
his wife on the subject of reli- 
gion. It is a blindness whose 
fruits are frequently unhappi- 
ness, divorce and children lost 
to the true faith. 


6. Mutual problem: 


A girl and a boy are in love, 
but the parents of one of them 
have no use for the other. Both 
are aware of this fact; both 
realize that the parental dislike 
is not founded on anything ex- 
cept prejudice or selfishness; and 
both hesitate to marry because 
of the unpleasantness that is 
bound to arise from the attitude 
of the objecting parents. Should 
they marry anyway? 


Answer: The original rule 
laid down for marriage by the 
Creator was that “a man shall 
leave father and mother and 
cleave to his wife.” This does 
not mean that the authority and 
advice of parents is not to be 
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regarded at all; it does mean 
that if they are irrationally op- 
posed to the marriage of a son 
or daughter, and if the latter 
are of an age to enter rightly 
upon their own vocation, and if 
they have sought counsel from 
others, especially spiritual 
guides, then the opposition of 
parents should not interfere 
with their getting married. 
Sometimes young people hesi- 
tate to marry against the wishes 
of their parents because they 
fear to be deprived of the money 
their parents might otherwise 
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bequeath them. In other cases 
they permit misguided love of 
parents to stand in their way, 
because they cannot bear to hurt 
their mother and father in any 
way. However, if it has become 
clear both to the young people 
involved and to their spiritual 
advisors that the parents’ oppos- 
ition is not reasonable, then they 
should not delay too long in 
entering upon their own career 
of marriage. Love can afford 
to be blind to circumstances of 
marriage that are evidently not 
inspired by the will of God. 


The School Of Schools 


In a normal family, say of five to seven children, almost 
every fundamental type of personality and character will more 
likely be found that may be found in the larger society of the 
world. In such a family we have a sort of world in miniature, 
a micro-society wherein the child learns to live with and 
adjust himself to his fellow human beings of diverse types and- 
temperaments, and learns it naturally, simply, and efficaciously, 
and from the cradle up. In this small democratic world of 
brothers and sisters, he learns self-reliance; he learns gen- 
erosity and the habit of sharing; he learns the give-and-take 
of life; he learns self-discipline and self-mastery; he learns 
fair play, for he is taught it in brushing shoulders with his 
peers who although bound to him by the bond of blood affec- 
tion, have abundant resources, albeit sometimes rough-and- 
ready ones, for obliging the recalcitrant to knuckle down to the 
demands of an elemental and stern justice. Self-reliance, 
self-control, charity, justice, teamwork—all these primary hu- 
man qualities are, in a family of fair numbers, bred into the 
child’s life by a vital method that makes our own reasoned-out 
and tested technique of child training seem almost like a sorry 
makeshift, and that goes far to compensate for the common 
educational groping and stumbling and erring of even the 
more intelligent and conscientious parents in that most com- 
plex and difficult of all human tasks, the moral training of 
children.— Msgr. John M. Cooper, Birth Control. 


The Final Uiadem 


American tribute to 
the Blessed Virgin 


thousands thronged 

the huge Basilica and the 
streets beyond. A hundred Arch- 
bishops and Bishops had come 
from 20 countries and represent- 
ed every continent. Enthroned 
in the sanctuary eight Card- 
inals, Princes of the Church, 
listened intently, for the speaker 
was the personal representative 
of the Supreme Pontiff. Him- 
self a member of the Sacred Col- 
lege of Cardinals, he was pres- 
ent as messenger from the Vicar 
of Christ on earth. 


The greetings and the mes- 
sage of the Pontiff had been 
given. And now the concluding 
prayer of the Cardinal Legate 
was his own: ‘May the holy joy 
of this Congress be a prelude to 
the exulting joy of the Church 
on that day yet to come, when, 
as we hope, the Church through 
her Supreme Pontiff will offi- 
cially crown Mary with her final 
diadem of glory and proclaim 
her Assumption a dogma of the 
faith. May it be a shining ful- 
fillment in our age of Our Lady’s 
own prophecy: ‘Behold hence- 
forth all nations shall call me 
blessed.’ ” 


With these words the keynote 
was set for the great Marian 
Congress that marked the cen- 
tenary of the Diocese of Ottawa. 
The city’s normal population of 
20,000 was swelled to twice that 


Roger Spengler 


number for the five days of the 
Congress, as another 200,000 
came to pay honor to Mary, 
Queen of Peace, Queen of the 
Family, hope of afflicted man- 
kind. And from the first prayer 
of the Papal Legate until the 
closing day’s tribute to Mary in 
her Assumption, the hope voiced 
in that prayer—that this great 
jewel be added to Mary’s diadem 
—continued as an _ overtone 
through every event and cere- 
mony. This month that same 
hope will echo, not just across 
Canada but throughout’ the 
Catholic world, as it has scarcely 
ever done before. Honor to the 
Mother of God has been a dis- 
tinguishing mark of Christian- 


ity in every age. Nor has there . 


been a century of the Christian 
era that was not confronted 
with problems for whose solu- 
tion her intercession and her ex- 
ample were recognized as especi- 
ally necessary. In this, our age 
is no exception unless perhaps 
by the universality and urgency 
of the need. But with the need 
of her aid goes naturally the de- 
sire to honor Mary—to fulfill 
her prophecy that “all nations 
shall call me blessed.” And in 
our day this desire has shown 
itself strongly in the hopes so 
often voiced that this century, 
even perhaps this decade, be the 
one in which her Assumption 
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into heaven is formally defined 
by the Church. 

We need not go far afield to 
find the need for Mary’s special 
help in 1947. And as Catholic 
Canada, whose history and 
whole existence are intimately 
bound up with the idea of honor 
to the Mother of God, joined at 
Ottawa in paying her one of the 
most impressive tributes of 
modern times, the problems in 
which men naturally turn to her 
for help were prominent in 
every address and every sermon. 

The very theme of the Marian 
Congress was prayer for a last- 
ing world peace. The tense un- 
certainty of relations between 
country and country two years 
after military operations ended, 
was set forth in dramatic terms 
by the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
New York. He spoke of the 
urgency of the rebirth among 
men of that spirit of peace 
which would “heal the hearts of 
the living, make blessed the 
graves of the dead” and give the 
nation a return for their sacri- 
fice. 

“The world’s problem today is 
a religious problem, and the so- 
lution of it is the return of so- 
ciety to Christ,” said Cardinal 
Stritch. He pleaded for return, 
through Mary, to Christ and to 
justice and charity, the sources 
of peace. 

Certainly the widespread 
abuse of the divine gift of 
liberty has grown today to 
frightening proportions. And 

just as certainly it was a special 
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attribute of Our Lady that she 
used the gift of human freedom 
as a privileged opportunity to 
serve freely the Giver of that 
freedom. It was eminently fit- 
ting, then, that the Papal Legate 
to the Congress in Ottawa 
should describe it as the Holy 
Father’s “special message” to 
the gathering that “liberty is 
dependent on truth.” “Liberty 
is not,” he reminded, “impunity 
in error or wrong-doing; it is a 
special gift of Heaven by which 
man freely submits to the law of 
God and thus becomes the archi- 
tect of his own nobility and 
happiness.” To carry this line of 
thought further, in this age of 
moral anarchy and of liberty 
abused, no evil is more rank nor 
more widespread than the break- 
down of the family and the at- 
tack on the home. The need of 
Mary’s example, as the ideal 
mother in the ideal home, to 
combat this evil, was cited by 
Archbishop John D’Alton of 
Armagh, Primate of all Ireland. 


“The home has been invaded,” 
he said, “by the modern spirit of 
restlessness and _indiscipline, 
which helps to weaken parental 
authority.” He spoke of those 
self-styled progressive thinkers 
who are continually deriding. 
the Catholic ideal of marriage as 
out of harmony with the trend 
of modern civilization and who 
clamor for companionate mar- 
riage, easier divorces and birth 
control. 


“In many countries,” said 
Archbishop D’Alton, “the state, 
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against its own best interests, 
seems bent on joining the con- 
spiracy to hasten the disintegra- 
tion of the family. It steadily 
encroaches on the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of parents in the 
training of their children and 
exercises the functions which in 
God’s design properly belong to 
them. 

“The Church has always pro- 
claimed its conviction that when 
family life begins to decay so- 
ciety has signed its death war- 
rant. And while it regards the 
father as the head of the family, 
it looks on the mother as its 
heart and center.” 

The youth of today are the 
parents of tomorrow. Solemn 
concern has been voiced in many 
quarters over what is termed a 
growing problem of juvenile de- 
linquency. Our Lady’s due place 
in the thoughts of youth was 
strikingly set forth by the Holy 
Father himself in a radio ad- 
dress to the congress from Vati- 
can City. After reviewing the 
special place of public honor 
that has been reserved for the 
Mother of God in Canada since 
the days of the first settlements, 
the Pontiff urged: “Let grow- 
ing youth of both sexes know 
that a loving mother’s eyes are 
always on them. No path of cir- 
cumstances is hidden from her 
anxious care. Go forward then 
with determination, O dear 
young men and young women, 
vindicate the glory of your Im- 


maculate Mother. In the face of 
a vicious world prove that young 
hearts can still be chaste. And 
oh, how much depends on the 
genuine, active Catholicity .of 
the home!” 

The concluding days of the 
Congress saw scenes not only of 
great pageantry —such as the 
procession of floats portraying 
various apparitions of Mary and 
a magnificent fireworks display 
showing events of her life—but 
others of magnificent devotion— 
such as the solemn Act of Conse- 
cration to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, as 100,000 persons 
knelt in silent acquiescence be- 
fore the towering altar struc- 
ture in Ottawa’s Landsdowne 
Park. 

They had spent five days in 
prayerful thought of our era’s 
great need of Mary’s help. They 
had participated in one of the 
most impressive tributes to her 
ever witnessed in North Amer- 
ica. And it would be hard to 
doubt that scores of thousands 
of Canada’s Catholics departing 
for their homes as the Marian 
Congress closed, brought with 
them a hope stronger than ever 
that ours may be the age in 
which the Queen of Peace and 
the Queen of the Family re- 
ceives that “final diadem of 
glory” and becomes, formally 
and officially through a pro- 
nouncement of the Vicar of her 
Son, the Queen of the Assump- 
tion. 


According to a Twentieth Century Fund survey the Ameri- 
can people spent almost $4 billion for medical service in 1940. 
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Delight Cronin 


4/7, AR. and Mrs. Eric Vultee 
request the pleasure of 
your presence at a garden fete 
to be given in honor of their 
daughter Monica’s birthday, the 
afternoon of Tuesday, July 15.” 
Sitting alone in his huge liv- 
ing-room, Jason Ashe crumpled 
the scented note. “Of course,” he 
commented bitterly. “A debu- 
tante’s frolic could not possibly 
be complete without a doddering 
old uncle, especially when he is 
very rich.” He almost hissed the 
last word. 

Jason’s lifelong struggle to 
amass and retain his millions had 
robbed him little by little of his 
faith in humankind. He believed 
in no eternal goodness. He trust- 
ed no one except well paid ser- 
vants. He hated all his relatives, 
but in his eighty healthy years 
he had had the satisfaction of 
burying them one by one, thus 
defeating what he had felt as- 
sured were their certain schemes 
to acquire his wealth. Only the 
Vultees remained, and to Jason 
Ashe they were in the superla- 
tive degree what he had thought 
of the others—greedy, covetous, 
fawning hypocrites. 

“Vultures,” he had dubbed 
them in his mind. “Black-hearted 
vultures waiting for an old man’s 
money. They shall not have it!” 
He banged his gnarled fist on the 
arm of his easy chair. The Great 
Dane at his feet started and 
flicked questioning ears toward 


The White Vultures 


A short story 


him. “T’ll attend their confounded 
gathering, and in the hearing of 
their elite guests I shall disown 
them. I’ll say that rather than let 
their clutching fingers touch a 
cent of my fortune, I’ll leave it to 
—to—a Home for Underpriv- 
ileged Animals. J’ll show ’em!” 

The morning of the fifteenth 
dawned sunny and clear. In ma- 
levolent anticipation of a grim 
caprice, Jason began to enjoy 
it the moment he awoke. He 
breakfasted heartily and, as 
usual, in bed. Then, dressing 
carefully in fresh linen and im- 
maculate white flannel, he looked 
every inch the massive, impos- 
ing figure he really was. 

At noon he was being driven 
in his big sedan toward the Vul- 
tures’ lair. He carried in his 
pocket his gift to the honor 
guest—a pair of jade earrings 
set exquisitely in platinum. He 
remembered that his frivolous 
niece adored jewels, and he 
meant these to be his final of- 
fering to her. He had decided to 
make the presentation properly, 
receive the honeyed praises of 
his unsuspecting kin, and save 
his scathing expose for late aft- 
ernoon. 

The Vultee estate, although in- 
finitely smaller than his own, lay 
in a neat geometrical pattern at 
the top of Forest Hill. Its ivory 
hued walls and red tiled gables 
imparted an atmosphere of rest- 
ful charm. Jason even permit- 
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ted himself to admire it as the 
ear rolled into a driveway bor- 
dered with multicolored paper 
lanterns and spangled decora- 
tions. 


Nor was he averse to the tu- 
multuous welcome of the eager 
young group instantly surround- 
ing his limousine, for he was ac- 
customed to the glamour of his 
limitless resources preceding him 
wherever he went. He let them 
convey him triumphantly to the 
terrace where the Vultees lined 
to greet him. Because he meant 
to play the last trump-card, he 
allowed the Vultees to hover so- 
licitously about him, seating him 
in the most comfortable chair, 
hurrying with the finest cushions 
for his vigorous back. 


He even suffered that empty- 
headed Monica to perch on his 
knee, despite the newly attained 
dignity of her twenty-first year. 
She pressed her pink cheek 
against his wrinkled face, twin- 
ing pretty fingers in his scant 
hair. 

“Dear, dear, Uncle Jason,” she 
gushed. “I’m so glad, glad, glad 
you could come to my party.” 

He submitted indifferently. 
“Much good your smirking airs 
will do you, my lass,” he growled 
under his breath. Aloud he said, 
as he fumbled in his pocket, “I 
have brought you a birthday 
present. It’s just like you.” 


y He intended it to be an insult- 
ing implication, but the noisy 
approval of the youthful visitors 
Promptly decided it a compli- 
ment. He noted that Monica 


alone was silent, looking from 
the jewels to him with an odd 
expression. He was confident 
that she had caught his subtle 
allusion to his flawless emeralds 
which she had not been deemed 
worthy of receiving. 


The cluster around him grad- 
ually thinned, as some of the en- 
thusiasts drifted off to the tennis 
court. Others assembled on the 
dance floor as strains of lively 
music floated from a popular or- 
chestra half hidden among tall 
ferns. 


A light touch fell on his sleeve. 
He glanced up. His niece had 
left her gay companions and was 
standing beside him with an at- 
titude of suppressed excitement. 

“Uncle Jason,” she whispered. 
“I must speak with you private- 
ly. Will you follow me?” 


“Conceited puss!” mused her 


uncle. “She’s burning to read the 


riot act about the jade.” But he 
rose stiffly. 


A juvenile crowd at once de- 
scended upon them, but Monica 
brushed them aside. “Go ’way, 
you wolves,” she ordered laugh- 
ingly. “I saw him first.” ‘ 

She ushered him beyond the 
rose trellis to a mammoth oak 
a short distance behind the 
house. There she turned and 
waved her scarf twice in the 
air. It appeared to be a signal. 
Jason looked sharply toward the 
valley below. He saw a parked 
coupe quiver into action and 
move across the highway, up the 
lane leading to the rear of the 
Vultee home. 
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Then Monica quietly faced 
him, her steady blue eyes shin- 
ing with strong emotion. 


“Uncle Jason,” she spoke rap- 
idly, “I must ask a favor of you. 
You must return to the party 
without me, and after awhile 
when I am missed, tell Mama 
that I am not coming back any 
more.” 


“Don’t say a word now!” She 
laid her soft palm authoritatively 
on his mouth. “I hoped that when 
the hour came, this task would 
be yours. I’ve always loved you, 
since I was a tiny child, and you 
used to swing me up in your 
arms, and I pitied your loneli- 
ness.” 


Her uncle was completely at 
sea. 

She continued swiftly. “My 
girl friend is in that car. She 
is driving me down to the con- 
vent in Ridgeton. I’ve been beg- 
ging to go since I was seven- 
teen, but Mama and Daddy kept 
delaying me. ‘Wait until you’re 
twenty-one, and sure,’ they said. 
They know I planned to go some- 
time this year, but they don’t 
dream I chose this day, while 
everything is excitement at 
home. Mama dreads goodbyes. I 
wish to spare her. Tell her T’il 
write very soon.” 

“And here,” she tumbled the 
jade ornaments into his unresist- 
ing hand. “These are magnifi- 
cent. I’d like to keep them, but 
they’re not what the well-dressed 
nun will wear.” 


She stood on tiptoe and kissed 
him warmly. He noticed for the 


first time that she wore no 
jewels. Then she was running 
toward the coupe, the bright sun 
transforming her fly-away yel- 
low curls into gold. The door 
slammed, and Monica was gone. 


Jason was motionless. Never 
before had he been so abruptly 
surprised. He heard his name 
called, and turned automatically. 
Monica’s father was hastening 
toward him. 


“Jason, this is luck I hoped 


I might catch you alone.” 


Jason pulled himself together, 
Here was the kinsman he de- 
spised most—his indolent, con- 
niving half-brother. 


“Jason,” Eric came close. He 
was twenty years younger than 
the other, of slight, almost 
youthful build. Jason perceived 
that he was strangely agitated. 


“I was mighty relieved when 
you drove up today.” He nervous- 
ly moistened his dry lips. Jason’s 
keen eyes narrowed. The loan of 
a hundred thousand dollars was 
to be refused immediately. 


“Jason, you’ll have to share a 
secret with me. I'll be brief. 
I’ve had lung trouble for years. 
Now my doctors tell me I’ve less 
than six months to live.” 

Jason unconsciously supported 
himself against the stout tree. 
His brother raced on. “I’ve been 
aware for years that my life 
was hanging by the proverbial 
thread, but that as long as I 
avoided over-exertion I might 
lengthen my days. My wife de- 
pends so utterly on me. When 
this is over—no, don’t look 80 
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stunned—we may as well face it 
—when it’s over, promise me you 
will come over to Forest Hill 
sometimes to comfort Agatha 
and to counsel her. I’m leaving 
her well fixed, but she simply 
doesn’t understand stocks and 
bonds. There’ll be times she'll 
need a man around, someone she 
can trust. Will you do this?” 


‘ Before the latter could answer, 
Agatha was calling. “Eric, the 
telephone—” 


“Jason, it isn’t for myself I’m 
asking. It’s not even for Mon- 
ica. She’ll be going to a convent 
one of these days, and we won’t 
have to worry about her. But it’s 
Agatha—” 


“Eric, where are you?” 


“Coming, dear.” Eric clapped 
his brother clumsily on the 
shoulder and was off to find his 
Agatha. 


Jason leaned against the oak, 
as if drawing some of its rug- 
ged strength into his tired veins. 
He yearned to grope his way 
back into his own beautiful liv- 
ing-room, to his big pet, and to 
find these distressing realities 
only dreams. 


Footsteps intruded harshly on 
his privacy. He straightened 
hastily as Agatha approached 
him. She walked heavily. She 
was taller and more buxom than 
her husband. Friends had often 
smiled to see them side by side. 
Jason had never liked her, hav- 
ing often inwardly criticized her 
extravagance in personal adorn- 


ment. She was still attractive 


in her lavender party frock. He 


saw that her violet eyes were 
glistening with tears. 


“Oh, Jason,” she _ breathed. 
“You don’t realize what it means 
to me to have you here today. I 
have something dreadful to tell 
you.” 


Her brother-in-law flinched. 


After two successive shocks he 


felt he could bear no more. 


“Jason, Eric is ill. He is go- 
ing to die. I found it out 
quite accidentally not long ago. 
He doesn’t want me to know. For 
his sake I must be cheerful, as if 
we’ve a hundred years ahead of 
us. I’m trying so hard to be 
brave, but I’m just a rank cow- 
ard.” 


She was sobbing now, her 
queenly head on his unaccus- 
tomed breast. 


“Jason, in the next few weeks 
T’ll want to run crazily to some- 
one and cry it all out. There is 
no one but you to whom I can 
go with this sorrow.” 


Awkwardly he laid his hand 
on her smart gray coiffure. 
“Agatha,” he said thickly, “your 
daughter—” 

Swiftly she raised wet tenes 
“Monica mustn’t be told yet. She 
is determined to enter a convent 
soon. She'll be all right. But— 


when I’m alone, I want you to 


sell this place for me. I’ve been 
hungry to go back to the little 
farm in Iowa where I first met 
Eric. I’ve tried so hard to be 
a rich man’s wife. It’s been won- 
derful living here with Eric and 
our daughter and all our lovely 
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things, but I’ve often been home- 
sick for the simple life I knew, 
and for the graves of our babes.” 

“Agatha, my dear”—this time 
it was Eric calling. 

Hastily she pulled out a small 
compact and daubed her nose 
with an absurd powderpuff. “Am 
I a fright?” An hour ago Jason 
would have considered her sel- 
fish and vain, as she repaired the 
ravages of grief. But she did 
not seem to gaze into the mir- 
ror. Her eyes moved expectant- 
ly in the direction of her spouse. 
“I try to look my very best al- 
ways, for Eric. I love him with 
all my heart.” 
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She was walking up the path 
toward her husband, erect and 


smiling. No vision of the Ashe 
heritage possessed her—she 
thought only of her Eric. 

Jason stood for a long mo- 
ment in solitude. The heaviness 
of his years was suddenly upon 
him. The burden of vast wealth 
weighed him down. Dully he 
watched half a dozen white birds, 
as large as vultures, circle a 
dead fowl on the highway below. 
But they did not touch the car- 
rion. Rather they soared up 
and up, past the millionaire’s 
head, their snowy whiteness un- 
sullied by earthly dross. 


God Forbids It 


Noting the increasing facility of divorces and the grewing 
number of divorces, recognizing the evils and disorders both 
individual and social engendered by this plague wherever it 
exists, the Bishops of the Province of Quebec once again re- 
call that divorce remains contrary to an unbreakable law of 
God, confirmed by Christ and proclaimed by the Church. 

As a result; they oppose the introduction of any divorce 
tribunal or court, and condemn all legislation which would tend 
to weaken the indissolubility of the matrimonial contract, and 
which would favor in any way the rupture of this perpetual 
bond inherent in all true marriage from divine right.—Bishops 
of Quebec. 


“So far as the justice of the annual wage is concerned, 
there can be no question. The burden of proof for uninterrupted 
income does not rest upon workers. It is for the opponents of 
this right to prove—which of course they cannot—that the 
worker does not have this right. Indeed the right of every able- 
bodied worker to a guaranteed income forms the first charge 
on industry, to be met before that of all other claimants.— 
Most Rev. Francis J. Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids, address 
at annual convention of Michigan State Federation of Labor. 


Prominent American Women 


Dorothy B. Hughes 


(COME, Tony, come, Polly, 

come, Suzy, breakfast is 
ready. I don’t want you to be 
late for school.” 


This is what you are likely to 
hear any morning during the 
school year in the home of the 
Levi Hughes’ in Los Angeles, 
California. Mr. Levi Hughes is 
a builder and contractor and the 
Mrs. of the house, known as 
Dorothy B. Hughes, is one of 
our top flight mystery writers. 


The Hughes home is only two 
blocks from the Paulist Church 
and parochial school, but even 
so, the children have to be re- 
minded that they might be late. 


Getting the children off to 
school is only one of the many 
duties Mrs. Hughes performs. 
She has a Bendix washer and 
' during the years of shortage in 
domestic help, has done her own 
laundry. She cooks and attends 
the general housework. She 
writes book reviews and when 
these tasks are done, after the 
children are in bed, she puts in 
long hours at her job of writing 
some of America’s best mystery 
stories. Some of these have been 
done on the radio and screen 
from London to Melbourne. 


Most women would be satisfied 
with the discharge of their 
duties in the line of housework. 
Not so Mrs. Hughes. She is also 
a patron of small fry athletics. 


Leonard Schwinn, O.S.B. 


She thinks nothing of taking 
her son, Tony, age 12, and his 
ball team, in her Buick, to Santa 
Monica for a sand lot game. 


The good nuns of Loretto gave 
her a good grounding in musie 
and she and her sister Calla 
Hay, can entertain their guests 
all afternoon or evening at the 
piano, ranging from Boogie 
Woogie to Chopin. 

It isn’t any easy job, this 
business of keeping up a steady 
stream of excellent stories and 
managing a family but Mrs. 
Hughes does it, and does it well. 
After graduating from Loretto 
Academy in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, she started out her writ- 
ing career at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. 
After getting her degree there, 
she went on to New York where 
she did newspaper work and 
free lance writing. Being a poet, 
her early ambition was in that 
field. 

The Yale University Press 
recognized the quality of her 
verse and published a volume of 
it in the late 20’s. Her mystery 
stories, which came after the 
poetic period, show the discip- 
line of her experience in verse 
by the strong figures of speech 
which distinguished her prose 
style. Her earlier mysteries 
which have been written princi- 
pally since her marriage, include 
“The So Blue Marble,” “Dread 
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Journey,” “The Blackbirder,” 
“The Fallen Sparrow,” (This 
was made into a motion picture 
starring John Garfield and 
Maureen O’Hara). “The Bamboo 
Blond,” “The Cross-Eyed Bear,” 
and “Johnnie.” 


Having made her name as @ 
leading mystery writer, Mrs, 
Hughes was in demand as a 
teacher of the technique em- 
ployed in writing. She has 
taught at the University of New 
Mexico and the Colorado West- 
ern State Teachers College at 
Gunnison. She is greatly inter- 
ested in world affairs and has a 
passionate sympathy for minor- 
ity groups everywhere. She 
thinks that Catholics should be 
more militant in bringing the 
great truths of their faith to 
bear on the solution of the so- 
cial and economic problems 
which confront us. Whenever 
she refers to these matters in 
her stories, one can feel the 
blazing sense of fair play which 
burns in her spirit. 

In “The Delicate Ape,” & title 
which she found somewhere in 
a poem—she no longer remem- 
bers what poem, she launched 
into a line of thought seldom en- 
countered in the mystery field: 
she began a strong line of propa- 
ganda for world peace. The 
book has evoked letters from 
Burma to Berlin. A great many 
people wish to see the Hughes 


idea for peace tried. The sub- 
stance of it is that the govern- 
ments of the world are asked to 
have ministries, not of war but 
of peace. What a great change 
in the atmosphere of _inter- 
national politics that would pro- 
duce! Tied in with a mystery 
tale, this all made a very stimu- 
lating story. 

Mrs. Hughes also has the 
faculty of weaving a bit of the- 
ology into her later stories, 
somewhat in the fashion of the 
British writers, Evelyn Waugh 
and Graham Greene. Notable 
among these is “Ride The Pink 
Horse,” a novel with a setting in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, with 
plenty of fiesta atmosphere as 
background. “Ride The Pink 
Horse” is being done for pic- 
tures by Robert Montgomery 
and Wanda Hendricks. Robert 
Montgomery will follow a pre- 
sentation different from the one 
he used in his last picture “Lady 
In The Lake.” 

Besides being devoted to her 
family as well as to her career 
as a writer, Dorothy Hughes 
has found time to take her re- 
ligion seriously. She is a faith- 
ful and appreciative attendant 
at Mass. When large checks 
come for her writing, (and this 
kind of writing in our time, 
does bring good financial re- 
turns), she has always given 
generously to religious causes. 


When persons tell you they used tact in talking, don’t 
believe them. Tact is used in keeping quiet more times than 
in talking.—Augusta, Kan., Gazette. 


But things don’t 
happen by chance 


THE world staggers under the 
load of a great number of 
persons who seem to be always 
tuning up for recitals which 
they never get around to giving. 
They are the wayfarers who 
haunt the beaches for their 
dream-ships to return to port, 
ships which they never sent out 
in the first place. Such unfortu- 
nate human beings have failed 
to become impressed by the day- 
to-day proof of the logical fact 
that things will never happen by 
themselves. They are the souls 
who build the most beautiful 
castles in the air, time and time 
again, but lack the courage, the 
enthusiasm, the drive, to build 
the foundations which are neces- 
sary to support these castles. 


With their pitiful dreaming, 
they squander time as though it 
were as valueless as Confederate 
dollars, and in so doing they 
cheat themselves out of the 
thrills which come from living 
life to the full, the thrills of 
achieving the whims and fancies 
which flash through every 
human mind, 


Such persons live in the cellar 
of the world, and they are eter- 
nally complaining that fate has 
showered them with an overdose 
of ill-luck, that life has discrimi- 
nated against them, that oppor- 
tunities have passed them by. It 
is no wonder that they never 


Time Works For Any Man 


0. A. Battista 


climb high enough in life to bask 
in its sunlight! 

Success and happiness do not 
happen out of the blue; they 
must be earned, and they must 
be earned not by your brother, 
or your rich uncle, or your 
famous father, but by yourself. 
This is what James Beck had in 
mind when he said, “All men 
are created equal; it’s what they 
do afterward that makes the 
difference.” It is what we do at 
any time that makes the differ- 
ence! 


Most persons live their lives 
inefficiently and very unscientifi- 
cally, for when it comes to in- 
venting ways of being down- 
right lazy the human being can 
be cagier than a mule. We all 
know the chair-rocking type of 
fellow who is an expert snow- 
shoveller in the summertime, 
and a proficient lawn-trimmer in 
the wintertime. Such individu- 
als will go out of their way to 
meet “ill-luck,” misfortune, or 
other tribulation, and then they 
will blame God or their second 
cousin for it. 


It has been my experience 
that the efficient use of every 
minute of time is the secret of 
getting more than your money’s 
worth out of life, and there is a 
scientific basis for this finding. 
Once I learned to treat short 
spaces of time as though they 
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Were more precious than my 
bank balance, and considered 
them as gifts which were valu- 
able only if used to the fullest 
advantage, things began to hap- 
pen in my life, and the dreams I 
dreamed as-a penniless Canadian 
newsboy began to come true. It 
was this appreciation of the mo- 
mentous value of time which 
taught me the work-philosophy 
of Sir James Barrie which coun- 
sels that, “Nothing is work un- 
less you would rather be doing 
something else.” This is the 
attitude which helps to make the 
future and “luck” come to you, 
and you don’t have to go out of 
your way to meet it. And once 
you adopt such principles, you 
will no longer have to be re- 
minded of the truth in Seneca’s 
famous expression, “We are al- 
ways complaining that our days 
are so few and acting as though 
there would be no end to them.” 
Your respect for time becomes 
the yardstick by which you 
measure life and profitably mark 
off mileposts of progress. 

The important thing to re- 
member is to be patient in your 
effort to exploit time to the ut- 
most, for you must acquire a de- 
votion to your objective that 
will match the perseverence of 
a Trappist monk. It should be 


understood that the human body 
does not require the pampering 
which most people are giving it 
in this twentieth century para- 
dise of comforts, conveniences, 
and luxuries. In fact, there is a 
definite danger that our bodies 
may rapidly degenerate because 
we are not using them enough! 


Use the in-between-times of 
each day to chalk up fractions of 
that second “undemanded” mile 
that has carried every great 
man forward. Don’t worry about 
how much you will get for this 
or that, or whether posterity 
will honor you or somebody else 
for what you accomplish. If 
you work hard, and like your 
work, you will wonder why you 
get paid as much as you do, and 
if you produce something which 
will warrant world acclaim or an 
italicized rating in some future 
history book, there is an un- 
written law which guarantees 
that future generations will give 
you all the credit and honor you 
deserve, 


Try to knock every vestige of 
laziness out of yourself. Organ- 
ize the minutes and the seconds 
of each day as systematically as 
a train dispatcher and you will 
soon find that “luck” will visit 
you more often. 


Oscar Levant found he needed a haircut while he was on 


a tour. 


He went into a barber shop, handed the barber a 50 


cent piece and climbed into the chair. 


“Why thank you, sir,” the astonished barber said. 


“This 


is the first time I’ve been tipped in advance.” 
“That’s not a tip,” Levant snapped, “it’s hush money.” 


—Capper’s Weekly. 


The 


A short story 


[t had been raining steadily 

that night, monotonously 
slanting down in sheets that 
drove all persons off the streets 
and gave the whole town a de- 
serted and dismal air. Inside the 
church there was no rain but 
the knowledge of it and the feel 
of it were even there. 


After Benediction the choir 
rehearsal started promptly but 
the music sounded uninspired. 
We boy sopranos couldn’t hear 
the rain over the chanting but 
we could feel it in the weight 
of the musty air and in the 
damp smell of our raincoats 
piled carelessly on one seat. 


I tried to concentrate on the 
difficult passages of the Kyrie, 
I was eleven and still a good 
soprano, but our voices seemed 
blanketed by the darkness of the 
empty church. The bare elec- 
tric bulb over the director’s 
head glared but its light was 
feeble. I watched old Joe the 
Sexton limp up the center aisle 
downstairs to snap out the re- 
maining lights and a ghostlike 
altar boy far below snuffed out 
the candles on the altar then 
disappeared. The sanctuary lamp 
was a red dot in cavern of jet. 

The choir was restless but 
subdued. The men, tenors and 
basses, whispered among them- 
selves between selections and 
rustled the pages of their 


From The Apostle, December 1946 


Bell 


John J. Ryan 


scorés. It sounded like the flap- 
ping of so many bat wings. 

I was librarian and I handed 
out a sheaf of music as the 
organ intoned the minor chords 
of Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” The 
boys were sullen and anxious to 
be finished. There was little 
horseplay and joking for the 
night hung heavy on all of us. 
The rain and the empty streets 
were in our minds. 


_ The last notes of the dolorous 

Agnus were still echoing dimly 
up in the vast dome as I gather- 
ed up all the music. The director 
thanked us and switched off the 
organ. The boys and men filed 
out and one of them kicked over 
a kneeler and I stood still for 
a moment hearing its hollow 
booming. Now with the electric 
motor of the organ turned off I 
could hear faintly the slashing 
of the rain against the tall 
stained windows. 

I went into the hallway where 
the coat racks were and climbed 
the sagging stairs up to the 
music room. I slipped the key 
into the clumsy old lock and 
after some difficulty I got into 
the room and began storing the 
music. I could hear the voices 
below of the men and boys put- 
ting on their coats and rubbers. 

High above me was the mon- 
astery bell and the ropes for 
ringing it hung down into the 
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music room. I could hear the 
wind whistling through the open 
belfry and faintly I could see 
the open yaw of the bell. The 
regular stairs ended here at the 
music room but a long ladder 
reached up to the bell and was 
only used when repairs were 
being made. Now I could see its 
rungs disappear into the dark- 
ness above. 

At the foot of the ladder a 
pool was forming from a leak 
up in the cupola. I could hear its 
dreary dripping and it was the 
only sound. I turned away from 
it and started™ stacking the 
scores neatly in the closet. On 
the top shelf I came across an 
old scrapbook and in thumbing 
through it I found it contained 
pictures of many of the older 
choir members. They had been 
boys when the pictures had been 
taken, and I could make out the 
old parish house in some of the 
prints. I was so engrossed that 
I didn’t notice that the sounds 
downstairs had ceased. 

I heard the muffled slam of 
a door far below which brought 
me to with a start. Then quick- 
ly the room was plunged into 
darkness. There is an unusual- 
ness in having a light go out 
suddenly. We become used to 
a click of a switch or the scrape 
of a metal chain and then dark- 
ness, but darkness without these 
evidences of mechanical oper- 
ation is something too silent 
and sudden, too strange. 


I knew the light switch was 
located downstairs in the church 


vestibule and that after all of 
us had gone old Joe would snap 
out the lights and lock the choir 
door. Then he would lock the 
massive doors to the church and 
let himself out by a small side 
door which he would also lock . 
from the outside. I must have 
delayed too long and the others 
assumed that I had gone. 


I shouted a few times and 
then realized it was futile. It 
was then, while I could still hear 
the hundred little voices of my 
own echo, that I became uneasy. 
I quickly felt my way to the door 
of the music room, It would be 
uncomfortable to go down five 
flights in the dark and once 
down I would have to climb out 
of a window. I tried the door 
but it seemed to be stuck. 
Reason should have told me that 
in closing it the tumbler might 
have been half out and the jar 
locked it. The key was still in 
from the other side and it didn’t 
seem logical that it would lock 
but it was an old lock and not 
dependable. I pounded against 
the door but it was no use. 


Then I stopped and a strange- 
ness came over me, a sense of 
something akin to danger but 
not danger, only like danger, 
held me. A chill tingled up my 
back and the hair on my neck 
felt as if it were standing up 
straight. Some indefinable ter- 
ror held me there. I didn’t know 
what I feared but a band tight- 
ened my throat and there were 
no sounds but the weird singing 
of the wind high above, the drip- 


THE BELL 


ping of the leak and the pound- 
ing of my heart which sounded 
loud. 

I looked around the room, my 
-eyes moving but my head rigid 
but I could see nothing. If there 
had been a faint shadow, a dark- 
er patch in that blackness but 
there was nothing except a 
thickness that I could not pene- 
trate. If there had been a single 
shaft of light or a noise, any 
noise, an automobile on a far 
away street but there was noth- 
ing but the wind and the drip- 
ping and the booming of that 
inkiness that seemed to be clos- 
ing in around me like a huge 
and dusty cape. 


My reason battled with my 
senses but it was no use. I knew 
I was in church and some part 
of my mind said prayers as if 
in a marathon, the more pray- 
ers my mind could crowd into 
a second the better would be the 
hope. Then it seemed that I was 
not in church, I was high above 
the church and there would be 
none to find me till morning, till 
seven, no eight, eight and one- 
half hours of waiting had 
passed. 


My fear was a live thing. I 
could feel it caress my body and 
leave damp spots where it touch- 
ed. I knew from the dryness in 
my throat that I could not cry 
out and I knew there would be 
no one to hear. I felt the dark- 
hess closing in around me as if 
it were to smother me. My 


breathing became harder and I 
prayed as only the forlorn can 
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pray. I could feel the darkness 
closing in around me, pressing 
against my legs, my chest. If 
there were a light, a match, a 
candle . . . but there was no 
light, nothing but the mournful 
gloom to claim me. 


I wondered of the rats. Every- 
one said there were rats in the 
walls of the towers but I couldn’t 
hear them. I couldn’t hear them 
because they walked on padded 
feet and can see only in the dark 
and then they see like owls for 
they live in the dark. I strained 
my eyes for the sight of shapes 
flitting across the floor but I 
could see nothing. If I could 
hear them I could ward them off 
with my arm but I could hear 
nothing and see nothing and 
only feel the darkness closing 
around me. 


I was trembling now with 
panic and trying to listen but 
there was no sound but the vast 
hollow noise of the dark and the 
dripping of the leak from the 
bell . . . the bell, If I could but 
move I could ring the bell. They 
would hear that for miles, If I 
could move. ... 


When the bell rang its idiaii 
note it reverberated almost 
through my skull and it rang in 
my ears for seconds after. It 
split the darkness and a thou- 
sand other bells clanged and 
tinkled and chimed shivering 
through the belfry. I had never 
heard a noise as loud in my life. 
There was no noise ever as deep 
into a soul as that noise.. 
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I heard doors slamming below 
and then heavy feet upon the 
stairs. The light snapped on and 
the room was no different than 
before it had gone out, There 
was nothing visible, the closet 
door was as I had left it, the pool 
at the foot of the ladder, the 
dust on the floor was undis- 
turbed except where I had scuf- 
fed through it, everything was 
the same. 

I heard someone rattle the 
key in the lock a few times and 
then Father Michael came in, 
His face was very stern but as 
soon as he saw me he must have 
understood for he spoke kind 
words and made little jokes. 

It wasn’t till we were all the 
way downstairs that I could tell 
him how I had lagged behind 
the others and gotten locked 
there. He kept his arm about 
my shoulder and it felt warm 
and secure. He opened the large 
main door and outside the rain 


had stopped and the skies were 
lightening. He patted me on the 
back and told me to run along 
home. Before I did a figure came 
up on the church steps and I 
saw it was an old woman who 
lived nearby. 


She asked Father if there 
were anyone dead. I could see 
others coming up to ask the 
same thing. They had heard the 
bell and wondered why it had 
rung at that unusual hour. No, 
Father Michael told them. The 
choir boy here got locked in and 
had no way of getting out. He'd 
have been there till morning if 
he hadn’t rung the bell. That’s 
too bad, poor fellow, said the 
woman and then patted my arm. 


I ran home through glistening 
streets, my rosary so tightly 
clenched in my fists that the 
crucifix cut into my fingers. 


For I had not touched the bell 


rope, 


Pleasure Loving Individualism 


The ten weaknesses of men have become the ten com- 
mandments of the “new ethic.” A pleasure loving individual- 
ism is becoming the commanding principle of practical conduct 
and in the sphere of sex is replacing all social and religious 
considerations. It is completely forgotten that true progress 
does not consist in securing animal freedom, but rather through 
a more perfect control of the lower self, in setting free the 
spiritual center of personality. There has never been an age 
in which there has been so much talk of freedom as in the 
present and never one in which the most important struggle 
for freedom, the struggle against the world of mere impulse, 
has been so thrust into the background.—Dr. F. W. Foerster. 


Keeping up with the Joneses is not nearly as dangerous 
te | as trying to pass them on a hill.—Sabula Gazette. 


Union Uf Souls In Marriage 


Things you dow’t 
see at weddings 


Most women enjoy weddings. 

Either as spectators or par- 
ticipants, women find dozens of 
sights and sounds at weddings 
to win their interest. But I’ve 
often theught that the real thing 
that makes a wedding so impor- 
tant is invisible. The things you 
don’t see are far more impor- 
tant than those your senses do 
see. You do see the gowns, you 
do hear the music and the words 
of the bride and groom, you do 
smell the flowers, you do see the 
ring, but you don’t see the main 
thing. You don’t see the self- 
surrender that makes the wed- 
ding a union of two human lives. 
That self-surrender is spiritual, 
invisible, but intensely real. 
That self-surrender is a pledge 
of unity. It promises a union 
of souls. 


That’s why, at all Catholic 
weddings, the priest reads a pre- 
liminary instruction which re- 
minds the bride and groom of 


this union of souls. He begins 
with: “You are ab to enter 
into a union which ost sa- 


cred and most serious. It is 
most sacred, because established 
by God Himself; most serious, 
because it will bind you together 
for life in a relationship so close 
and so intimate, that it will pro- 
foundly influence your whole 
future... And so not knowing 


Reverend Hugh Calkins, O.S.M. 


what is before you, you take 
each other for better or for 
worse, for richer or for poorer, 
in sickness and in health, until 
death, . .” 


“Truly, then those words are 
most serious. And because these 
words involve such solemn obli- 
gations, it is most fitting that 
you rest the security of your 
wedded life upon the great prin- 
ciple of self-sacrifice. And so 
you begin your married life by 
the voluntary and complete sur- 
render of your individual lives 
in the interest of that deeper 
and wider life which you are to 
have in common. Henceforth 
you belong entirely to each 
other; you will be one in mind, 
one in heart, and one in affec- 
tions.” 


The priest concludes with: 
“May, then, this love with which 
you join your hands and hearts 
today never fail, but grow deep- 
er and stronger as the years go 
on. And if true love and the un-° 
selfish spirit of perfect sacrifice 
guide your every action, you can 
expect the greatest measure of 
earthly happiness that may be 
alloted to man in this vale of 
tears.” 

It would be a wise practice for 
married partners to occasionally 
renew the vows they made in 
the sight of God on their wed- 


Talk delivered in the Faith in Our Time program on M.B.S., February 20, 1947, 
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ding day. They would do well to 
kneel down together for prayer 
some evening and say aloud: 
“As a renewal of our vows, we 
take each other for lawful wife, 
for lawful husband, to have and 
to hold, from this day forward, 
for better, for worse, for richer, 
for poorer, in sickness and in 
health, until death do us part.” 
This reminder of their soul- 
union would help them conquer 
the doubts, fears, discourage- 
ments that tempt them to break 
up their homes. 


It’s a tragic reality all over 
America that married couples 
put too much stress upon the 
physical union they fulfill in 
marriage and too little stress 
upon the soul-union, the spirit- 
ual union they owe each other. 
Man’s nature has a strong tend- 
ency to make him overstress the 
physical side of marriage. Too 
easily he will subordinate what 
a woman so easily puts forward 
as primary—the spiritual side 
of marriage. Women will tend 
to regard as repugnant, almost 
animalistic, the intimate reali- 
ties of the physical side of mar- 
riage. Both of them might 
easily forget, especially if they 
don’t keep God in the picture, 
that proper spiritual attitudes 
always affect physical relation- 
ships. The best way to cure 
physical maladjustments that 


damage marriage harmony is to 
practice proper spiritual atti- 
tudes, 

The principal attitude to ob- 
serve is one of cooperation with 


God’s plans for married couples, 
God intended Marriage should 
really work as a way of life, ° 
With proper human obedience, 
God’s plan does work out. Notice 
that God planned Marriage for 
two fundamental purposes: 
First, to continue the existence 
of the human race. Second, to 
afford companionship for man 
and woman, companionship 
which would bring mutual happi- 
ness, of an imperfect type on 
earth and perfect and everlast- 
ing type hereafter in Heaven, | 


To accomplish this double 
purpose, God made man and 
woman adaptable to each other, 
complementary to each other in 
both body and soul. The bodily 
adaptation is obviously well suit- 
ed to bring about the physical 
union which perpetuates the 
human race. But there is spirit- 
ual adaptation equally well suit- 
ed to accomplish soul-union and 
companionship. 

You notice this spiritual adap- 
tation even in the characteristic 
virtues and faults of men and 
women. A good husband’s prin- 
cipal virtue will be consider- 
ation. This serves to help his 
wife her main weak- 
ness, lon€liness. A good wife’s 
principal virtue will be humility, 
her willingness to sacrifice her- 
self to make her husband happy. 
This virtue will help him cure 
his greatest problem, discour- 
agement. I don’t mean that con- 


“sideration and humility are 4l- 


ways the greatest of virtues: 
but for the soul-union of hus 
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band and wife, they are best 
suited to cure the principal fail- 
ings that couples succumb to, 
loneliness and discouragement. 
A husband almost daily needs 
consolation, encouragement, un- 
derstanding from his wife. Her 
willingness to listen, to put him 


on a pedestal where he can be. 


the big shot, the overseer of the 
home, her humility that lets him 
realize he’s the head of his own 
home—all this helps him cure 
his blue feelings that he’s fail- 
ing. Yet at the same time, it 
overcomes her loneliness, be- 
cause it makes her be needed 
and wanted as a companion. 

In his turn, the husband must 
practice enough self-control to 
conquer his_ dejection, his 
grumpiness, come out of himself 
and turn to his wife. Actually, 
she will then prove to be the 
remedy of his ailments. If he 
will regard his hours at home as 
the most important of his day, 
they will soon be the happiest 
of his day. They will more than 


make up for the harsh, grinding 
drudgery that makes him rub 
shoulders with the tough busi- 
ness world all day. His sacrifice 
of self that makes him consider- 
ate of his wife’s desire for com- 
panionship will cure his dis- 
couragement. 


‘Instead of both of them being 
buried in reading papers, dig- 
ging into outside interests, what 
they need is interest in each 
other. He needs the feeling—at 
least I’m king in my own home 
—and she needs the feeling— 
I’ve got the greatest husband in 
the world for my companion in 
life. The security they thus 
bring each other is the priceless 
fruit of soul-union. 


But thus to fulfill this way of 
life, destined by God “to give 
the greatest measure of earthly 
happiness,” both husbands and 
wives of today and tomorrow 
must regard Marriage as a 
Noble Vocation. We’ll discuss 
that next month, 


Pope Baiter 


When Pope Pius VII excommunicated Napoleon in 1809, the 
Emperor wrote to Joachim Murat: 

“Is the Pope ignorant how times have changed? Does he 
fancy his excommunication will make the sabers fall from the 


hands of my ‘grenadiers?” 


Four years later the sabers fell from the frozen hands of 


his soldiers in Russia. 


At Fontainebleau in France Napoleon forced the Pope to 
sign a renunciation of the rights of the Church over the Roman 


States. 


Not even a year later Napoleon at Fontainebleau signed 
the abdication of all his dominions.—The Liguorian. 
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A Family For Imitation * 


Ann Hungerman 


Ne idle curiosity prompts the 

intensive study of the 
Christian Fathers and the 
family life of which they were 
a product. Such a real need for 
guidance in these matters has 
arisen from the distressing con- 
dition of present social life that 
the answer must be sought from 
those who once met and solved 
similar problems. Because it has 
been done, no one today can sur- 
render with the weak excuse, 
“It can’t be done.” 


The necessity of an immediate 
adequate solution lies in the 
realization that family life, as 
the basic unit of civilization, is 
indispensable to the progress, 
and even to the very existence of 
civilization in any age. Curran, 
who calls the family “a nation 
in miniature,” declares that the 
greatest leaders are not captains 
of industry but fathers of fami- 
lies; the greatest institutions 
are not banks, but homes. 


With the dawn of Christian- 
ity, the ideal home for all the 
ages came into existence with 
the Holy Family. The solicitude 
of Joseph and Mary for each 
other marked the perfection of 
one family relationship; their 
common solicitude for the Child 
Jesus, and His filial love toward 
them, marked the other. 


*From Root and Branch. 


Five members 
and all saints 


As the Patristic Age ad- 
vanced into the fourth century, 
one of the most ideally Christian 
families in the world’s history 
had its origin in Cappadocia, 
Asia Minor. Here St. Gregory 
the Elder and St. Nonna estab- 
lished their home from which 
came forth three children—all 
saints like their parents. St 
Gorgonia, the only daughter, 
was the eldest. Of the two sons, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. 
Caesarius, the former was called 
“the Great” by the Council of 
Ephesus. | 


The father of this remarkable 
family was, in the opinion of his 
illustrious son, ‘gentle, meek, 
calm in mien, fervent in spirit, 
a fine man in external appear- 
ance but richer still in that 
which is out of sight.” The high 
ecclesiastical positions to which 
he was called proved him a man 
of prudence and justice. As the 
head of a household he main- 
tained the security of the family 
and the fortune which God had 
given him, and shared it by true 
charity with the poor, 


Cooperating with Gregory in 
the building of the home was 
the beautiful wife and mother, 
Nonna, “consecrated to God by 
virtue of her descent from 4 
saintly family.” She kept very 
close to God by prayer, fasting 
and by sharing in the magnifi- 
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cent charity of her husband, yet 
in doing so she did not neglect 
her family. Her remarkable 
ability to combine piety and 
domesticity enabled her to excel 
in holiness, and, at the same 
time, to manage her home effi- 
ciently. Behind the zealous ef- 
forts of Gregory and Nonna was 
their love for the three children, 
a love so deep that it was second 
only to their love for God. Both 
persevered to the end, Gregory 
through long sieges of illness 
which he suffered throughout 
his life; Nonna who endured 
the sorrows common to mothers 
of all times: the loss of her 
husband and mainstay by death, 
separation from her children by 
distance and by their vocations. 


Parental love appeared early 
in the lives of the two sons, 
Gregory and Caesarius. This 
was the result of the training 
they received in a happy Chris- 
tian home. Here charity and 
other virtues, responsibility, and 
the spirit of cooperation made 
for a wonderful foundation for 
their studies abroad, and, in- 
deed, for their entire lives. Gre- 
gory himself, consecrated to God 
before birth, strongly desired to 
follow a religious life. After his 
university training in rhetoric 
and philosophy, he accepted ordi- 
nation and performed the filial 
duty of assisting his father in 
parish work, Later, as a bishop, 
he participated as an active 
leader in Church councils in ad- 
dition to the many other duties 
that were associated with his 


episcopal office. It was only at 
the very end of his life that he 
was able to retire to the solitude 
he had so long desired. 


Caesarius’ talents determined 
for him a different life. After 
studying science and mathe- 
matics, he gained great public 
prominence as court physician. 
Through all his success, he 
maintained a sense of modesty 
and a strong faith despite con- 
stant temptations. He, too, re- 
tired at last to the religious life. 
The different vocations of these 
brothers did not separate them 
from each other or from the 
family permanently. A strong 
parental and brotherly love led 
Caesarius to abandon the honor 
and remunerative awards which 
the city offered him to go home 
with Gregory for a visit to their 
parents. 


Here they were reunited, for 
a time, with their married sis- 
ter, Gorgonia. After her mar- 
riage, Gorgonia excelled in the 
simple home life she had learned 
from her parents, who were “the 
source of her fair life.” Excep- 
tional for her holiness, she made 


“the fruit of her body, her chil- 


dren and her children’s children, 
to be the fruit of her spirit, 
dedicating to God not her single 
soul, but the whole family and 
household” . . Although her in- 
tellect was sparkling and she 
“was recognized as a common 
advisor not only by those of her 
family . . . but even by all men 
round about,” she likewise real- 
ized that her family duties— 
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even the most menial of house- 
hold tasks—were first in impor- 
tance, and to them she devoted 
herself. Gregory shows his en- 
during love for his sister in his 
praise of these efforts: “Now to 
praise my sister in these points 
would be to praise a statue for 
its shadow or a lion for its claws 
without allusion to its greatest 
perfections.” 

Gorgonia trained her spiritual 
self well with almsgiving, fast- 
ing, and hours of prayer. Trust- 
ing only in the Lord, she re- 
covered miraculously from se- 
vere injuries sustained when 
her carriage overturned, and 
again at a later time, from a 
strange fever. She provided 
well for the continuance of the 
excellent family unity she had 
known in her own youth. Her 
husband and children were all 
together at her death: “After 


many injunctions to her hus- 
band, her children, and _ her 
friends, as was to be expected 
from one who was full of con- 
jugal, maternal, and _ brotherly 
love, and after making her last 
day a solemn festival with bril- 
liant discourse upon the things 
above, she fell asleep... .” 
The offspring of Gorgonia and 
and works of Gregory and Caes- 
arius lived on, then, in testi- 
mony of the excellence of them- 
selves and their parents. The 
epitaphs on their tombs tell the 
story of this great family unity 
and love: “One stone encloses 
the renowned Gregories, father 
and son, two equal lights, both of 
them priests, the other received 
noble Nonna with her great son 
Caesarius. So they separated 
their tombs and sons, but the 
journey of all is on high: one 
desire of eternal life fills all.” 


August 15—Assumption 


Blessing of new herbs and first fruits takes place on this 


day in church and before Mass. 


The people hold them in their 


hands, as the Ritual directs. In the Old Testament, the Jews 


offered their first fruits to God, according to the Bible. 


The 


pagan Romans offered their first fruits to the goddess Virgo, 
represented in the sky holding an ear of corn, the star Spica. 

The early Christians kept the feast but substituted the 
Virgin Mary for the Roman goddess. 


It was an old darky who summed up the perfect attitude 

toward the troubles of life, when he described a friend in these 

words: “He totes his own troubles jest as light as if they 

+7 wuz other peoples; and other people’s troubles harder’n if they 
a wuz his own.” 


Family At The Crossroads 


Young people look 
to their vocations 


E problems of what young 

people will do with their 
lives grows more and more 
acute. Marriage has taken such 
a beating in the past genera- 
tion that wise elders regard mar- 
riage a hazardous course. They 
pray that the young men and 
women who are entering mar- 
riage will have wisdom and 
knowledge and the grace of God 
in their daily lives. 

The need for priests and men 
and women religious grows and 
grows. Europe will not provide 
them in anything like the need- 
ed numbers for many a long 
year. France, once Catholic, is 
ridiculously understaffed where 
priests and religious are con- 
cerned. How. is Germany to re- 
ceive an adequate supply of 
priests and religious? In South 
- America hardly more than the 
number of men and women at 
work in the United States take 
care of the needs of a Catholic 
population that is approximately 
five times our numbers. 

Bishop Mulloy of Covington 
has done more than worry about 
the situation. He has systema- 
tically gone about the business 
of preparing his young people 
for their futures. He knows that 
success in marriage will come 
to those who enter marriage pre- 
pared for the duties of their 
State of life. He knows that 


From a syndicated column, 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


young men and women will be- 
come priests or religious when 
they understand the importance 
and joy and rewards of these 
vocations, 

Because he knows that parents 
are the important influence up- 
on successful futures, he has 
directed his educational and re- 
ligious program to fathers and 
mothers. He is teaching them 
how to teach their children; he 
is inspiring them with the beau- 
ty and value of priestly and re- 
ligious life. 

For this purpose he brought 
the staff of the Institute of So- 
cial Order from St. Louis to 
Covington for a week of inten- 
sive work on vocations. The 
young people came during the 
day; the adults came in the eve- 
nings. The sisters spent an en- 
tire Saturday working on voca- 
tional guidance in the schools. 
The priests met for special ses- 
sions. The teaching brothers 
had special classes for their 
work. : 

Following this, there appears 
The Catholic Family at the 
Crossroads. Slightly larger 
than a tabloid, this publication 
runs twenty pages of pictures 
and print. The front cover is 
a composite of men and women 
in the religious and the priestly 
vocations and brides and happy 
fathers and mothers. The bish- 
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op salutes the parents and re- 
minds them of their work in the 
training of young people for 
successful futures. There are 
pictorial articles on the priest- 
hood, the brotherhood, the work 
of the sisters. But most inter- 
esting are the pictures of Cath- 
olic families and the letters of 
young people—happy in their 
vocations—to their parents and 
the letters of parents to their 
children. There are families 
that have four daughters who 
are religious; in one convert 
family of fourteen children 
there are four who have given 
their lives to the service of God; 
in another family three sons are 
priests and one daughter is a 
nun; in another family two sons 
are priests and three daughters 
are nuns. 

The letters tell of the joy of 
these children and the blessings 


that have come to those parents 
who have dedicated their chil- 
dren to God. 

The future of humanity de- 
pends right here and now on 
what happens to our young 
people. If they turn out to be 
happy and successful husbands 
or wives and the parents of fine 
families, our Faith will move in 
conquest over the world. If they 
give themselves to God in re 
ligious or priestly life, we can 
do for the nations the greatest 
task that has ever been allotted 
to a nation: We can be the mis- 
sionaries of the future. Bishop 
Mulloy believes that all this can 
happen—but only with prayer, 
education, and the presentation 
of life’s opportunities to the 
young. 

He is doing a great job. I 
believe that he is setting a stan- 
dard and a pattern. 


Accidents—Chief hiller Of School Children 


Accidents take the lives of about 6,500 school children a 
year in the United States. Although the death rate from 
accidents among youngsters has declined markedly in recent 
decades, the reduction has not kept pace with the decline 
from disease. As a result, accidents are now the leading cause 
of death among school children. Thus, among Metropolitan 
Industrial policyholders at the school ages, accidents now ac- 
eount for about 40 percent of all deaths among white boys, 
whereas 30 years ago the proportion was only 22 percent; 
among white girls accidents have in the same period increased 
from 8 percent of the total mortality to 20 percent. It is clear 
that the solution calls for intensified efforts in the field of 
safety education both in the school and the honie. 


Mistress, hearing crash from kitchen: More dishes, Mary? 
“Mary: No, ma’am; less. 
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Family Consciousness 


Each of us has 
his part to play 


WE are all quite used to hear- 

ing tossed about such 
phrases as “the family is the 
basis of the state,” or “the 
family is the bulwark of the 
nation,” but because family 
life is so basic we are all too 
prone to take it for granted. 
It is high time in the light 
of present conditions, any of 
which tend to disintegrate the 
family, that each individual de- 
velop a family consciousness. In 
the interest of enduring peace 
and happiness for the world at 
large, and for each of us in- 
dividually both here and here- 
after, we must draw up short and 
fully realize the true importance 
of Christian family life. More we 
must begin to do something 
about it. 


In order to promote a vital, 
full and harmonious family life, 
we must awaken to all the beauty 
and requirements of Christian 
family living. Only in this way 
will family life flourish and ful- 
fill its high destiny. It is not 
enough simply to condemn di- 
vorce and birth control. We must 
build up a positive attitude and 
a proper perspective towards the 
family; we must see marriage as 
a vocation, and parenthood as a 
profession. 


All of us no matter what our 
status are members of a fam- 
ily, and only by each of us play- 


Mary Vaughn 


ing his part in the family fully 
can we build a happy life for 
ourselves, or for that matter, a 
happy world. The burden of 
family living does, of course, rest 
with parents, and it is important 
that they in turn, in fulfilling 
their parental duties, give their 
children a proper attitude to- 
wards family life and thus pre- 
pare them for parenthood in the 
future. It is necessary that par- 
ents consider marriage in all its 
aspects, and that they do not per- 
mit their children’s idea of mar- 
riage to become distorted. 


The tendency today is for peo- 
ple to concentrate on one of 
usually three aspects of marriage 
until it grows out of proportion 
and distorts the whole. We are 
surrounded by those who ac- 
centuate the sex angle until it 
becomes debased. There are many 
others who harp on the difficul- 
ties of married life and child- 
bearing, on the need of indi- 
vidual expression, on the physi-. 
cal and economic hardships, thus 
promoting birth control and di- 
vorce. And there are still oth- 
ers who build up only the ro- 
mantic side until young people 
come to expect that “living hap- 
pily ever after” is something 
which just happens without ef- 
fort. 


The important thing is to real- 
ize that all three factors, ro- 
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mance, sacrifice and sex enter 
into marriage and God’s plan for 
family living. God created the 
family. Knowing its basic im- 
portance and its difficulties, He 
made marriage a sacrament, and 
a fully Christian marriage re- 
quires much sacramental grace. 
The liturgy of the nuptial Mass 
compares the union of husband 
and wife to the union of Christ 
with His Church, and the family, 
to the Mystical Body. 

We have but to meditate on 
this comparison to understand 
the dignity and great beauty of 
marriage and family. Love and 
romance have their basis in the 
divine plan. To keep love and 
romance alive throughout all the 
years of wedded life is most im- 
portant, but older couples should 
realize, and young couples should 
be taught, that if this is to be 
accomplished both husband and 
wife must keep ever before them 
a constant consciousness of the 
beauty and dignity of God’s 
plan. They must make use of 
the grace which the sacrament 
holds out, and a fully Christian 
family life is hardly possible 
without a deep sense of spiritual 
values, for it does demand sac- 
rifice and unselfish love, some- 
times to the point of heroism. 
But it is precisely these qualities 
which make marriage magnifi- 
cent and beautiful. _The joys 
of married life are in direct pro- 
portion to how much we put into 
it, to how fully we cooperate with 
the divine plan. 

It is true that child bearing 
is not easy, but neither are many 


other worthwhile undertakings, 
and few offer so many compensa. 
tions. The thing is to accentuate 
the joys of children and to realize 
their value in the light of eter- 
nity. The child alone of all man’s 
works, remains immortal. Mar- 
riage often requires the subor- 
dination of one’s own desires in 
the interest of the good of the 
family as a whole. These are the 
requirements which lift marriage 
as God patterned it into some- 
thing sublime. And every sac- 
rifice in marital life has its com- 
pensation in the laughter of lit- 
tle children, and the joy which 
comes of making those we love 
happy, and in the doing of God's 
will. 

As for the sexual aspects of 
marriage, we need but to remen- 
ber that God Himself created sex 
and therefore it is good and sa- 
cred in itself. It is important 
to realize that God intended it 
as a part of marriage, but that 
it is not the whole of marriage. 
We must not concentrate on sex 
alone but see it as part of God's 
plan. 

Looking at marriage in this 
way, as God designed, it should 
follow naturally that we should 
think of marriage as a vocation 
and give to it the thought and 
consideration, the effort and in- 
spiration which a vocation de 
mands. It is not something which 
can be entered into lightly, nor 
for its own sake. If it is our 
vocation, it is something which 
God wanted us to do. Love 
there must be, but love which 
God Himself implants in our 
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hearts. And young people con- 
templating marriage would do 
well to ask themselves, “Is this 
what God intended for me?” 
Those already married can gain 
much strength from remember- 
ing that God has blessed their 
union, and when the going be- 
comes difficult they may go to 
Him and, putting the matter 
quite squarely, say, “this is too 
much for me alone Lord, You 
take over and give me the grace 
to carry on.” 

Marriage should not be chosen 
simply as the easiest and most 
pleasant way to work out one’s 
salvation. Actually married life, 
while offering more pleasures, is 
in many ways more difficult than 
the priesthood or the cloister. 
Marriage vows are much the 
same as those of religion. The 
priest of sister vows chastity. 
The married person promises 
fidelity to one partner for life. 
As for obedience, marriage re- 
quires the frequent sacrifice 
of one’s own will, the giving 
up of many personal desires. 
And the poverty of the religious 
must be matched in - marriage 
by countless material sacrifices 
which husbands and _ wives 
make for each other and for 
their children. 

Children are the natural part 
of God’s plan for marriage and 
family. Father Edgar Schmie- 
deler, champion of the Family 
Life Program, intimates that 
parenthood is perhaps the great- 
est responsibility which God 
places on man, and here again 
Parents must not only be con- 


scious of the responsibility, but 
must acquire the knowledge to 
fulfill it. Hence the need for 
parent education, for while par- 
ents must depend on the grace 
of God, at the same time God has 
a right to expect that they add 
to it all the talent, information, 
education and inspiration avail- 
able. We would not expect a 
priest to take over a pastorate 
without the background of theol- 
ogy, nor a doctor, to perform a 
delicate operation without years 
of study and experience, and yet 
while our civilization has built 
up an elaborate educational sys- 
tem which prepares men and 
women for practically every pro- 
fession, the profession of par- 
enthood has been sadly neglected. 
True the home itself is the ideal 
place for training in family liv- 
ing, but here again the parents 
cannot give to their children 
something which they themsel- 
ves do not possess. It is the need 
for parent education which has 
given rise to the Catholic Family 
Life Program which is now 
gaining nation-wide impetus. _ 
It is essential that parents as 
well as all members of the fam- 
ily see marriage and family life 
complete and see it whole as 
God meant it to be. It is neces- 
sary that parents develop both in 
themselves and in their children 
those virtues of unselfishness and 
love and understanding which 
family living require. It will 


be well if all members of the 
family work at acquiring those 
skills which best fit each for his 
part in the family scheme, for 
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the power to earn a living, the tive of God’s plan, the virtue of 
development of domestic talents, the sacrament, and all the talent 
the art of using leisure time, all which we can muster, that we 
go back to contribute directly to can hope for family life to take 
the happiness of the family. its proper place in the structure 
It is only by constantly and of society and to contribute to ° 
consciously applying the perspec- a world of peace and freedom, 


Anoxia—And Those Baffling Baby Deaths 


Many obstetricians in the United States have looked with 
dismay upon the increasing demand among expectant mothers 
for painlessness and complete oblivion when they have their 
babies. The cost of this demand in terms of dead babies can- 
not be reckoned, but Sherlock Holmeses of medical research 
are beginning to put their fingers on some of the causes of 
those baffling deaths of babies in the first few minutes and 
hours of life—babies with apparently perfect bodies, whose 
heartbeats ceased before they could be made to breathe. These 
doctors warn that many of these neonatal deaths are due to 
brain damage in the respiratory center and elsewhere, caused 
by a lack of oxygen in the brain tissue. This anoxia, they be- 
lieve, is often the result of deep anesthesia of the mother dur- 
ing labor. 

Two distinguished obstetricians, Dr. Alfred C. Beck and 
Dr. Emerson L. Stone, among others, have recently issued 
warnings on the grave dangers of anoxia to the fetus and the 
newborn baby. 

Says Dr. Beck, who is Professor Emeritus of Obstetrics, 
Long Island College of Medicine: “When the mother’s respir- 
ations are slowed, and made more shallow by the use of se- 
dative drugs and anesthetics, the oxygen supply to the placent- 
al lake is diminished, and the danger of intrauterine anoxia and 
asphyxiation are increased to such an extent that most of the 
methods which have been recommended for the relief of pain 
during labor may cause the death of the child if they are not 
given with caution. 

These drugs also pass through the placenta and depress 
the respiratory center of the fetus, with the result that res- 
piration after birth often is impaired and further anoxia is thus 
produced. While artificial respiration may sustain life until the 
respiratory center has recovered from the action of these drugs, 
and the child is able to breathe naturally, the effect of anoxia 
on other parts of the brain may lead to serious consequences.” 
—Briefs, February, 1947, 
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How Not To Grow Ugly 


‘Old Mary Earful is 
nearly always tearful’ 


ERE we are, girls, all ready 
| to accentuate the negative 
in beauty culture again! Been 
talking too much lately? What 
no mouth monopoly? I thought 
as much, and I’m glad for you. 
Just the thought of “Mouthanna 
Monopoly” is enough to keep me 
in check, I know that! Of course, 
with a pen I still get out of con- 
trol sometimes—so stop me if I 
go too far! 


Today I want to tell you about 
Aunt Aggie’s friend, Mary Ear- 
ful. Maybe you’ve heard the 
school children chanting that 
ugly little singsong about her— 
“Old Mary Earful is nearly al- 
ways tearful!” Yes, that’s the 
one. That’s my Aunt Aggie’s 
friend, Mary Earful, the tiniest 
little old woman you ever saw. 
Now there I go, just like every- 
one else, calling her tiny! Aunt 
Aggie says she really isn’t tiny 
at all—she’s just all drawn up 
into a shell, sort of. Then, too, 
it’s her very expression that 
makes her seem tiny. Her eyes 
just seem to say, “I want to 
shrink up and disappear!” You 
see, she’s that far gone on an 
inferiority complex! And _ her 
mouth has practically disappear- 
ed! She draws it up so tight, 
and then there is the factor of 
non-use, you know. You can go 
to the extreme as far one way as 
another. Certainly she is the 


Alberta Schumacher 


direct opposite of “Mouth Mono- 
poly!” She never smiles, never 
laughs, and my goodness, there 
are actually little furrows worn 
right down her cheeks as if from 
the constant flow of secret tears! 
Cheek erosion, I guess you would 
call it! 


And her ears! Definitely, 
Mary Earful is all ears! Now, 
of course, the way she skins her 
hair back off of them so she’ll 
be sure to be able to hear the 
softest whisper may have some- 
thing to do with their conspic- 
uousness. And they may have 
always been inclined to be large 
—I don’t know, but Aunt Aggie 
says she never noticed it when 
she was young. I think her 
shrinking posture and expres- 
sion have contrived to throw 
her ears into prominence—that 
and her continually listening 
attitude. 

You see, she imagines other 
people are talking about her. 
When she hears a whisper, she - 
strains her ears to catch her 
name, and of course she always 
thinks any chance talk about her 
will be bad. With such an atti- 
tude, and other people around 
her naturally talking among 
themselves of one thing and an- 
other pretty continuously, Mary 
Earful keeps herself in a state 
of hurt feelings most of the 
time. 
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“I just know they’re saying 
bad things about me!” she tells 
herself over and over, and hies 
herself away for a secret cry! 

Funny thing— Aunt Aggie 
says that when Mary Earful was 
a young girl like you, she was 
quite a belle for a time. She 
was pretty then, as pretty as 
you, my dears. But that was be- 
fore she had let her “forever 
listening for bad news” attitude 
ruin her facial expression—and 
her life. You see, Mary Earful 
is not an old maid by choice. She 
was once engaged to be married, 
but her fiance had foresight 
enough to see where Mary’s tem- 
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perament was taking her, and 
since she would not change—he 
did the changing. He married 
another girl! 

So remember, girls, not to get 
the idea that you are so im- 
portant that everyone else is 
taking time out to whisper nasty 
things behind your back. Life 
is too short for complexes, and 
there is too much ugliness al- 
ready in the world. Why forfeit 
your beauty and become a mere 
wraith of a woman with super- 
sensitive ears? Why become a 
Mary Earful when it’s just as 
easy to stay cute—and cheerful! 


3 Four Principles For Child Training 


1—Husband and wife should agree on a course of action with 
their children. They should never air their differences be- 


fore the children. 


2—Parents should insist upon the children doing what either 
of them have asked them to do. Only seldom should excep- 


tions be made. 


8—Children should not be exhibited before company. 


Such 


exhibition will lead the children to fail in the virtue of 


humility. 


4—Parents should lead the children gradually to take care of 
themselves and to undertake responsibilities in the home. 
No doubt it is true that the father or mother could do these 
things much quicker themselves, but it is imperative that 
the children should get the habit of doing them.—Sister 


M. Dolores Schorsch, 0.S.B. 


The Catholic Baptism of the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. 
James Roosevelt brought us a number of letters, some caustic, 
others subtly insinuating. According to the laws of the Church, 


the Baptism of the Roosevelt child was not irregular. 


The 


child of fallen-away Catholic parents—even of non-Catholic 
parents—may be baptized with the consent of the parents, or 
of one parent, if there is reasonable certainty that the child 
will be reared as a Catholic.—Catholic Mirror. 


Hadio Round-Up 


Listen wisely and 
not too much 


Block Party. Out in Holly- 
wood they really threw a party 
that was as big or bigger than 
an old-fashioned Hollywood pre- 
mier (pronounced in Hollywood, 
“permeer”). No, it wasn’t at 
Grauman’s Chinese Theatre, and 
nobody stuck his feet or, in the 
case of dog stars, his paws in 
Mr. Grauman’s concrete. 

This party was to break a 
figurative bottle of champagne 
over the head of Martin Block— 
the American ace dise jockey. 
You surely know what a disc 
jockey is . . . a guy who plays 
records of any and all kinds on 
the radio and gives with the 
funny talk in between. 

Martin has built the record 
playing business in radio up to a 
fortune. He came from New 
York where he originated the 
Make-Believe Ballroom, and has 
now ended up on the coast, a 
star. Block is pulling down now 
a mere $1400.00 per hour for his 
stint on the radio. It is esti- 
mated he talks to more than 55,- 
000,000 people a day—more than 
any man in the world; what 
with his audience in California, 
his Make-Believe Ballroom on 
WNEW in New York, his 
Chesterfield Supper Club show 
and his five-day-a-week show for 
od Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 


Of course, he has a Jot of imi- 


tators. And radio men are some- 
times inclined to give a jaun- 
diced look at the whole question 
of this type of radio program- 
ming. They fear that if this 
sort of thing continues, there 
won’t be a need for networks— 
any coffee pot station being able 
to have its own disc player and 
gabber. And secondly, they feel 
it may end the effectiveness of 
such stars as Crosby, Sinatra, 
Tommy Dorsey, and others. 
These radio men feel that if you 
get just as big a kick out of 
hearing Sinatra gargle his ton- 
sils on a record, plus funny talk 
in between, you won’t get much 
more of a kick out of hearing 
him really singing on a live 
broadcast. 

Anyhow, it’s a trend, and 
people are certainly going great 
guns for these recorded disc 
jockey shows. You can never 
tell about radio! 


Cleaning Up the Classics. As 


I have had occasion before to - 


point out in these columns, one 
of the favorite whipping boys 
of modern times is the crime 
story and the horror story on 
the radio. Parents, teachers, 
just plain guys and gals have 
hopped on the networks’ necks in 
no weak fashion about these 
programs. 

Say they make juvenile de- 
linquents and scare the little 
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ones out of a year’s growth 
every time the moppets stick 
their ears alongside a _ loud 
speaker. 


And, believe me, these people 
have something there. This isn’t 
a plea for horror and crime 
shows. Far from it. But, on the 
other hand, let’s be realistic. 
The youngsters like blood and 
thunder. They’ve liked it ever 
since there were kids in the 
world. The older members of 
my reading audience will doubt- 
less remember how they hid 
Oliver Optic, ar some other dime 
novel, behind their geographies 
in school—and got their come- 
uppance from the teacher when 
they got caught. And, yet they 
didn’t turn out to be juvenile de- 
linquents. . 

Personally, I’ve had many a 
bad night, as a child, after 
having indulged in too big a diet 
of Grimm’s fairy tales. And 
that is supposed to be strictly 
kid stuff, ; 

And yet, when criticizing 
modern radio programs for chil- 
dren, people are always holler- 
ing about: “Let’s go back to the 
old classics — Robinson Crusoe, 
Tom Sawyer, and the rest.” 

They’ve just found out a 
funny thing about children’s 
classics up at MBS in New 
York where they’re inaugurat- 
ing a series of children’s shows 
based on these classics. Elsie 
Dick, MBS Educational Direc- 
tor, says: “You’d be surprised 
how we have to clean up part of 
those classics before we can put 


them on the air for children,” 

So, you see, it all boils down 
to this: Mothers and fathers 
must see that their children 
listen wisely, but not too much, 
You can get too much of such 
classics as Anderson. They’re 
not bad for kids—if taken in 
moderate doses. The same thing 
with radio. One or two good ad- 
venture programs are okay, but 
a steady diet is bound to make 
children little screaming neu- 
rotics. 


So, let’s watch our children’s 
listening diet the way we watch 
their food. 


Catholics and Kilocycles. Just 
a few days ago I met more Cath- 
olics who are interested in radio, 
not for themselves, but for God, 
than I have ever seen in one 
place in my life. This was at the 
Catholic Theatre Conference's 
annual meeting in Washington, 
held on the ‘campus of Catholic 
University. 


The Conference had one set- 
tion devoted to radio. And it 
was well attended, let me assure 
you. I was amazed at the inter- 
est shown in developing radio 
technique. 


Plentifully attended by Sisters 
and priests, it looks like Cath- 
olics are really latching on to 
radio as a means of spreading 
God’s word. There are little 
theatres in plenty throughout 
the country. But here were eX- 
amples of radio workshops and 
actual broadcasts being done 
from a religious angle. 
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Bill Coleman, Director of the 
Radio Course at Fordham Uni- 
versity, was there; and Fathers 
Dubee and Danaher from Mon- 
treal told about their Canadian 
radio workshop and broadcasts. 
Sisters from schools and colleges 
all over the country, who are 
working in radio, and who have 
script exchange services were 
there. 

It all added up to an en- 
couraging picture for Catholic 
radio. If we keep on this way, 


we will really be training people 
to get into this wonderful, 
powerful medium for God and 
souls. 

From the talks I heard, and 
the ideas expressed, I gathered 
that these people are interested 
in one thing—working in radio 
as professionally as the most 
professional people, and yet 
bringing God into every radio 
wave that hits your antenna. 
That’s what I like, and God bless 
them. 


The Comics 


THE Rev. R. E. Southard, S.J., 

has written several articles 
on the Comics, most of which he 
has carefully analyzed. He hoids 
that “half the current children’s 
comic books are crime comics, 
featuring pickpocketing, black- 
mail, murder, arson, graft, coun- 
terfeiting—almost every kind of 
racket and dishonesty.” “Crime 
Comics,” he says, “are filled with 
bloody killings and wholesale de- 
struction of property—automo- 
biles, buildings, bridges, trains, 
dams.” 

The Jesuit is convinced that 
the Post Office Department is de- 
ceived by the claim made by 
publishers of Comics that no 
matter what the theme of the 
strips be, their intention is to 
teach the lesson that “crime does 
not pay.” Father Southard cites 
cases of a number of youths who 
claim that they received their 


inclination to steal automobiles, 
to commit burglary, to forge 
checks, to perpetrate many forms 
of crimes, from the comics. 


That the publishers of Comics 
are motivated by only one con- 
sideration — money — is clear 
from the fact that they have 
mutually drafted. a code which 
provides, among other things, 
that the name of God will not 
appear in any of their books lest 
offense be given to those who do 
not accept a personal God. Evi- 
dently, therefore, the Comics 
cannot be a source of moral in- 
struction. The most they could 
possibly do, even if they did not 
portray crime, would be to make 
paganism a little more respzct- 
able. 


Father Southard also charges 
the Comics with “perpetuating 
the horrors of war” by fostering 
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the power of hate in the youth 
of America.” He writes: “Since 
the outbreak of the war chil- 
dren’s comic books by the mil 
lions have been profiteering on 
hate propaganda ... Japs and 
Germans are pictured as ugly, 
misshapen demons, using hideous 
instruments to torture and mur- 
der Americans.” And the end of 
the war hasn’t brought any im- 
provement—at least not yet. 


What Father Southard says 
is confirmed by these paragraphs 
culled from Parents’ Magazine: 


“Between 12 and 15 million 
copies of so-called comic maga- 
zines are sold to American clil- 
dren each month. Sterling 
North, Literary editor of the 
Chicago Daily News, says of 
these periodicals: 


“‘They are a national dis- 
grace, a poisonous mushroom 
growth of the last two years. At 
first we imagined (as do most 
parents) that they were no worse 
than the “funnies” in the news- 
papers. But examination of 108 
periodicals on the stands shocked 
us. At least 70% were of a na- 
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ture no respectable newspaper 
would think of accepting. 

“*The bulk of these lurid pub- 
lications depend for their appeal 
upon mayhem, murder, torture 
and abduction— often with a 
child as the victim. Superman 
heroics, voluptuous females in 
scanty attire, blazing machine 
guns, hooded “justice” and cheap 
political propaganda are to be 
found on almost every page. The 
old dime novels in which an oe- 
casional redskin bit the dust 
were classic literature compared 
to this sadistic drivel and graph- 
ic insanity. 


“‘*Badly drawn, badly written 
and badly printed, the effect of 
these pulp-paper nightmares is 
to spoil the child’s natural sense 
of color and to make him impa- 
tient with better, though quieter, 
stories. They constitute a cul- 
tural slaughter of the innocents. 

“*The shame lies largely with 
the parents who don’t know or 
don’t care what their children 
are reading, and hence fail to 
furnish them as an antidote the 
fine children’s books to be found 
in every bookstore or library.” 


Making A Soldier 


Take one draftee, slightly green. 
Soak in shower or tub daily. 


hour. 


Stir from bed at early 
Dress in olive drab. Mix 


with others of his kind. Then toughen with maneuvers and 


grate on sergeant’s nerves. 


Add liberal portions of baked 


beans and corned beef. Season with wind, rain sun and snow. 
Sweeten from time to time with chocolate bars. Let smoke 
eecasionally. 
below zero winter. 


Bake in 110 degree summer and let cool in 
Serves 130,000,000 people. 


For the Children 


The Holy Family Leave Egypt 


To be read to 
the little tots 


THE house of the Egyptian 

on which I am working is 
quite large and is on a hill over- 
looking the river. I finished my 
part on it today. The Egyptian 
was very much pleased. He paid 
me. He wanted to give me fifty 
cents more than was coming to 
me. But I told him that one of 
his servants had a sick wife and 
would he please give the money 
to him. This Egyptian is a 
good man. Too bad that he be- 
lieves in many gods.” The Holy 
Family—Jesus, Mary, and Jo- 
seph—were sitting at supper. 
Joseph was telling Mary about 
his master; Jesus was listening. 


“Yes, it is too bad that the 
Egyptian believes in many 
gods,” agreed Mary. “The Egyp- 
tians even look upon animals as 
gods.” 

“In the entire world,” said 
Joseph, “only we Jews know 
about the true God.” 

“And we Jews know about 
Him,” added Mary, “only be- 
cause God Himself taught us. 
God has been very good to our 
people.” 

After dinner they prayed. 
Jesus who was now four and a 
half years old, helped Mary, His 
mother, with the dishes. Joseph 

went out to tend to the donkey. 


Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. 
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Before he had finished, Jesus 
and Mary came out with bread 
crumbs for the chickens. 

Afterward all three went into 
the garden. Their garden, be- 
sides cherry and peach trees, 
had also a date tree.. The dates 
were getting ripe. Joseph took a 
ladder and put it under the date 
tree. As he climbed the ladder, 
Jesus held it. He picked all the 
ripe dates, dropping them into 
the basket on his left arm. 
Mary stood watching him. After 
he came down, all admired the 
dates. 
_ Mary said, “The dates are 
just ripe enough, for they are 
golden brown.” 

“Well,” asked Joseph, “shall 
we sit down.and sample them.” 

The Holy Family sat down on 
a nearby bench and enjoyed the 
dates. In a little while they left 
the garden and closed the gate. 
With happy hearts they went 
into the house. Joseph put the 
remaining dates away. Then 
they said their night prayers to- 
gether, adoring God, thanking 
Him, and asking Him to bring 
the Egyptians to know the true 
God. After prayers, they all lay 
down and slept. 

Toward morning in his sleep 
Joseph heard some one calling, 
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“Joseph, Joseph.” Joseph sat up 
in bed and listened. “Joseph, 
take the Child Jesus and Mary 
His Mother and go back to your 
own country.” It was the voice 
of an angel telling Joseph what 
God commanded. 


At once Joseph got up. He 
washed and dressed. He went 
outside. The sun was just rising 
in the east. So he returned to 
the house and aroused Mary. To 
awaken Jesus, Mary kissed Him 
on the forehead. 


While Jesus and Mary were 
dressing, Joseph tended to the 
donkey. He rubbed the donkey 
down, took him to the well to 
drink, and fed him. 


When Joseph came back to the 
house, Mary and Jesus were 
dressed. So the three of them 
prayed together, offering their 
day to God. After morning pray- 
ers, Joseph said, “God sent an 
angel to me again. The angel 
told me what I am to do. God 
wants me to take you both back 
to our own country. We shall 
leave early tomorrow morning.” 


“Yes,” said Mary. “We will 
obey God. How good God is to 
us to send us back to our own 
country! But I shall miss our 
friends in Egypt.” 


“So shall I,” answered Jo- 
seph. “But I am glad that my 
job on the house is done. We 
shall pack all that we need.” 


“I know what we can do with © 


the things that we do not need,” 
Jesus spoke softly. — 
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“No doubt you do,” smiled 
Joseph. “Your mother and |] 
shall let you give these things 
to the poor. We are happy that 
you like to help those in need, 
And by the way, I was just in 
the stable to look the donkey 
over.” 


“And how is he?” asked 
Mary. “Since my father gave 
him to me five years ago, he 
hasn’t been sick once.” 


“He is sound and strong, he 
is as healthy as can be. But he 
seems to be sad. Perhaps he 
feels that you have been neglect- 
ing him. Have you missed see- 
ing him any day?” 


“No, Joseph,” answered Mary 
with rippling laughter. “I also 
noticed that he was getting sad. 
He must feel homesick as we do. 
I will pay him a visit and tell 
him about our trip back to our 
own country. He’ll be as happy 
as a lark.” 


In the garden the Holy 
Family gathered apples and 
oranges. These they put into 
a pack with the dates, bread, 
meat, and cheese. They also 
rolled up the tent. Everything 
was made ready for the journey 
home. 


Before she began to prepare 
supper, Mary said, “Let us all 
visit the donkey together.” 

Jesus clapped His hands mer- 
rily, “Yes, mother, let us all go. 
You will let me tell our donkey 
that we are going back to our 
home, won’t you?” 
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“Why surely you may tell him. 
Then you and I can help your 
father get our donkey ready for 
the trip to our own land.” Mary 
smiled and with raised eye- 
brows looked at Joseph. 

Joseph nodded, enjoying the 
scene. “Walk between us, Jesus, 
I will take one hand and your 
mother the other.” 

When they arrived at the 
stable, the donkey had his head 
hanging way down, almost be- 
tween his two front feet. He 
was drowsy and no doubt was 
dreaming of his home country. 
But when the Holy Family en- 
tered the stable, he jerked up his 
head and looked quickly to see 
who was coming. When he saw 
that not only Joseph but also 
Mary and Jesus were visiting 
him, he shook his mane and 
jumped with his hind legs for 
joy. 

“You are glad to see us, aren’t 
you?” Mary asked. 

The donkey moved his head 
up and down, saying “Yes,” in 
donkey’s language. 

“Little Jesus has some good 
news to tell you,” Mary said 
Pleasantly. “Pull down your 
head, He wants to whisper into 
one of your big ears.” 

The donkey pulled down his 
head. Mary gently helped him 
and then with a smile nodded 
to Jesus. 

Jesus took the nearest ear into 
His hands and held it toward 
His mouth. “Dear donkey, we 
are going home tomorrow. On 
the hill sides of our country we 


shall see vineyards, apple orch- 
ards, orange groves, and fig gar- 
dens. You shall be feeding on 
the sweet grass of our fields 
soon. Aren’t you glad?” 


As He talked, the donkey 
trembled more and more. When 
Jesus let go his ear, he shook his 
head up and down and brayed. 
And then he beat the ground 
with his right foot. He was say- 
ing, “Glad! That is the very 
best news I have heard in two 
years.” 


Joseph started to rub him 
down, but he became restless. 
But when Joseph put the brush 
into the hand of Jesus and had 
Jesus rub and clean him with it, 
the donkey became calm. Of 
course Joseph helped Jesus. 


Nearby Mary stood, patting 
his neck. He turned his head 
toward her and rubbed his nose 
against her skirt. Mary laughed, 
“We will always be together. 
But you will have to be ready 
for a long journey tomorrow.” 

Joseph made the donkey a bed 
of straw and Mary and Jesus 
helped a little. Then the three 
went back to the house. : 

That night they went to bed 
early. Next morning § after 
morning prayers and breakfast, 
they tied the bundles of clothing 
and of food and the tent roll on 
the donkey. They spread a 
blanket over the donkey. The 
other two were in the tent roll. 
The donkey stood still. 


‘When they were about ready 
to leave for their own country, 
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some poor came in. The day be- 
fore, Jesus had told His play- 
mates to send around some poor 
people. Now they came. Jesus, 
with the help of His mother, 
gave each one what he most 
needed. Jesus said to one, “I 
have saved this chair for you. 
‘May God be with you.” To an- 
other, “This outfit will fit your 
little boy. God bless you and 
him.” And to still another, “The 
basin will come in handy. God 
keep you always.” Thus He 
joined kind words with kind 
deeds. 


Mary and Joseph were smil- 
ing happily. The poor were glad 
to receive the things they need- 
ed. They said, “Thank you,” 
and some added, “May God bless 
you and reward you.” 

On receiving the gifts from 
Jesus, the poor felt most happy 
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without knowing why. Neyer 
before had they felt so happy! 

When the poor had left with 
their gifts, Mary said to Joseph, 
“Let Jesus ride on the donkey, 
I shall walk with you. I do w 
want to talk with you while we 
are on our way.” 

“All right,” said Joseph. 
“Up you go,” he helped Jesus 
mount the donkey’s back. 

Mary patted the donkey, “You 
must carry Jesus with great 
care.” 

Then she turned to Joseph, 
“Let us take a last look at our 
home in Egypt.” 

So they took a long look at 
their house and their garden. 
They turned to see again the 
broad River Nile and the tall 
buildings. As the Holy Family 
looked, God’s blessing seemed to 
come down on Egypt. 


Are the Angels Color Blind? 


Father Armbruster was teaching a Catechism class of small 
colored children. He was showing them an artist’s brilliant 
color conception of Purgatory. Being summoned from the room 
for a moment, he bade the children study the picture and be 
ready to talk about it when he returned. 

Entering the room a few minutes later, he found much 
merriment in progress. “Susie,” said Father, “why are the 
children giggling at this picture?” 

“Father,” chuckled the little dintiitete miss, “dere ain’t 
no colored folks in Purgatory.”. 


Doctor {after examination): “I must tell you frankly, 
madam, that I don’t like the looks of your husband.” 

Patient’s wife: “Well, I admit he’s not handsome, but ke’s 
very good to me and the children.”—The Catholic Mirrer. 


—Delight Cronin. 


What! Public Funds 
for a Catholic School? 


Unfair and Illegal or Fair and Just? 


By Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D. 
The University of Notre Dame 


THIS IS TIMELY right now! And important. And 
you will want to read the presentation of FACTS for 
reasonable and sensible discussion you may have on 
this subject with other persons. Yes, you will want 
to read this pamphlet carefully and thoroughly. You 
will want to give or send copies to other people. It is 
for Catholics and non-Catholices—FOR YOU! 


Single copy, postpaid 25 

Five or more copies, postpaid, each _.. 20c 

100 copies, plus postage -.......... $9.50 


Other Works By Father O'Brien 


THUNDER FROM THE LEFT—A timely book that presents a 
thorough answer to the Communist propaganda now flooding our 
land. Read it! Quote from it! Send for it now! Paper bound, 
$1.25; cloth bound, $1.75. 


TRUTHS MEN LIVE BY—A book of today’s uncertainty and 
readjustment for those who seek with more than usual urgency 
an understanding of the basic truths which underlie the Chris- 
tian faith. Paper bound, $1.75; cloth bound, $2.75. 


ORDER FROM 


Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Ind. 
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Interesting Reading For You! 


These popular pocket-size pamphlets afford you lots of gccd reading at 


low cost. Please order by number. Prices: 10c each postpaid; and 4 


for 25c postpaid; in quantities, $4 per 100 plus postage. Use this 


advertisement as your order blank; check the pamphlets you want. 


6. Why You Should Be A Catholic 
9. The Catholic Answer 

15. What Think You of Christ? 

16. Our Daily Bread 

22. Father Quiz Answers Lutheran Slurs 
23. Let Us Know the Pope 

28. Are You Sincere? 

32. Religion’s A B C’s for the Educated 
37. A Living Wage Today 

44. Until Death Do Us Part 

46. Marriage: Catholic or Mixed? 
50. The Queen of Seven Swords 

58. Too Good To Miss 

59. The Framework of Catholic Belief 
66. Fields for Catholic Action 

78. Fools for God 

83. Story of the Bible 

85. Why Do We Pray for the Dead? 
97. Now Hear Our Side 
124. Youth’s Struggle for Decency 
152. When You Wish Upon A Star 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR, Huntington, Indiana 


I have indicated above _._____... pamphlets | would like you to send me 
and enclose $ in payment. 


